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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 

The annual dinner of the University of Chicago which occurs 
during the week of the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence will be held at the Dennis Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
Wednesday, February 26, 1930. Tickets may be secured from 
William S. Gray, University of Chicago, for $3.00 each. All alumni 
and former students of the University are cordially invited to attend. 

A special feature of the program will be the exhibition of the 
plans for the new building which the University is erecting for the 
graduate work of the Department of Education. 


THE EXPANDING SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

The high-school principals of New York State at the annual 

meeting of the New York Associated Academic Principals held late 

in December were urged to consider important changes in the 

secondary-school curriculum. The New York Times reported the 

discussions which occupied various sessions of the meeting. Parts of 
the reports are as follows: 


An aggressive campaign to substitute sciences for some of the language 
courses required in the high schools in preparation for college entrance was 
indicated in the discussions at the meeting of the Science Teachers’ Council of 
the New York Associated Academic Principals. 
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“Tt is perfectly ridiculous the amount of encouragement given pupils to 
take three or four years of Latin and the obstacles put in their way to prevent 
taking much science,” Warren W. Knox, state supervisor of science of the De- 
partment of Education at Albany, declared. 

The rapid development of business courses in high schools has served to 
drive advanced sciences entirely from the curriculum required for business 
diplomas, he said. He said this also applied to college-entrance courses. 

Mr. Knox outlined a program which would provide a science subject for 
each of the four years, starting with a course in general science, which would be 
largely environmental, and continuing through biology, physics, and chemistry. 
He also read a suggestion which he said probably will be adopted by the Board 
of Regents that would give schools the right to offer a course in general biology 
and another in advanced biology. 

Pupils would be given an incentive to pursue further sciences after com- 
pleting the Freshman course by double Regents’ credit upon passing the 
Regents’ examination in any advanced science. This is in line with the present 
system of requiring no state examinations in first-year language courses but 
giving two years’ credit upon completion of the second year. 

George W. Fowler, of the Syracuse Central High School, representing the 
association committee appointed to suggest curriculum changes, was quoted as 
favoring the elimination of the requirement of three years of high-school lan- 
guage and the substitution of sciences. 

Mr. Knox declared that the association can do a great deal by insisting to 
the State Department that more provision be made for science courses. 

Widespread demands for changes in the curriculums of the high-school 
system of the state were voiced in the replies from pupils, graduates, and teach- 
ers in a survey by a committee of the state association. 

Although there is a divergence of opinion as to what the changes should be, 
the report of the committee indicated that there was desired a greater number 
of utility subjects with a reduction of the cultural or disciplinary subjects. 
Educators have been aware of unrest among secondary-school students for two 
years. It was for this reason that a committee was appointed, with Frank M. 
Elison, principal of the South Side High School, Elmira, as chairman. Of 200,000 
questionnaires sent to high-school pupils, 100,100 were returned. Six thousand 
replies were received from high-school graduates and 12,000 from secondary- 
school teachers. 

The survey showed that 35 per cent of the boys and girls who left school be- 
fore graduation did so because of discouragement in attempting to carry present 
school subjects or failure in final examinations. The necessity of earning a living 
accounted for 25 per cent of unfinished courses; 16 per cent left because of lack 
of ability or ambition, and 8 per cent for opportunities outside of school which 
appeared more attractive. Home conditions accounted for 5 per cent, and other 
causes 11 per cent, of the failures to complete the high-school course. 

George R. Raynor, principal of the Chautauqua High School, in summariz- 
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ing the report of a committee, stressed the need of vocational training, using 
that term in its broader sense. He emphasized that something not now offered 
is vitally needed in high-school courses. 

In rural high schools, he said, poor equipment, frequent changes in teachers, 
a dearth of teachers well trained for rural high school vocational work, few 
teachers who really love the country and wish to make teaching in the rural 
districts their life-work rather than a stepping-stone to something else, and lack 
of good classroom supervision make solution of the problem difficult. 

Training in citizenship is favored by the majority of village and city teach- 
ers. City teachers would send certain pupils to special vocational schools. Vil- 
lage instructors would have vocational subjects in the academic high school. 

Replies from small schools indicate that pupils there rate preparation for 
college as of third greatest value, while big centers place it twelfth. 

The majority of the high schools in the state during the year had enrolments 
of less than one hundred pupils and employed less than seven teachers. In these 
schools very little is done, Mr. Raynor said, to meet the needs of pupils who do 
not intend to take a college course. 

Cultural training is ranked fourth in importance, according to the survey. 

Five other changes recommended by smaller school groups are differen- 
tiated courses, more emphasis on real or life situations, more project work, more 
extra-curriculum activities, and a greater degree of pupil self-government. 

A majority of teachers in city high schools do not favor uniform courses of 
study throughout the state but would have the courses elastic enough to fit the 
special needs of the various communities. Teachers in smaller schools favor 
such uniformity. 

Secondary schools must formulate a suitable plan of education for 100 per 
cent of the boys and girls of high-school age, between fourteen and eighteen, ac- 
cording to Dr. William J. Cooper, federal commissioner of education. 

Dr. Cooper discussed the present trend in secondary-school education. He 
said about 53 per cent of the boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen are attending high school. 

“The percentage is constantly increasing, and 100 per cent is the goal,” he 
said. ‘There will have to be changes in the courses of study and aims of educa- 
tion to provide the remaining 47 per cent of boys and girls of high-school age 
with the education they find most useful.” 

Dr. Cooper did not suggest that the high schools of the country must raise 
their enrolments to cover the entire number of boys and girls of high-school age, 
but rather that a method would have to be devised so that those not receiving 
the benefits of a high-school education could profit like the others. 

“Secondary schools of the country must,” he said, “be more than mere 
institutions; they must be equipped with principals and teachers whose vision 
can suggest and provide the best that can be given to the boys and girls of our 
land. 

“Although there has been a tendency for such organizations as the National 
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Child Labor Committee to push the educational age upward, we must remember 
that someone must be taught to work a nine-hour day. High schools which 
recognize this and so arrange their curriculum that the students who will have 
to labor to earn their living will be given the opportunity to learn useful occupa- 
tions will be doing a great service. 

“Boys and girls should be taught to work while they are still in the habit- 
forming age,” declared Dr. Cooper. “Many principals might do well to excuse 
from school for half-days those boys who should be learning how to labor in 
shops. But the schools must increasingly render an educational service of some 
sort to the children of all the families in the land.” 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
School Facts, a new official publication of the Chicago school 
system, is described on the editorial page as “published to help en- 
lighten the public concerning the work of the schools and the prob- 
lems that confront them.” In the first issue a statement is made by 
H. Wallace Caldwell, president of the Board of Education, of the 
room equipment approved for a new junior high school building. 


The list of rooms to be provided in the building is as follows: 


Thirty regular classrooms. 
An auditorium seating 728 persons and 


equipped with motion-picture booth, 
stage, proscenium, etc. 


One boys’ gymnasium (60Xgo) 
equipped with lockers, showers, 
director’s office, etc. 

Two girls’ gymnasiums (60X54 and 
60X44), equipped with lockers, 
showers, rest rooms, and directors’ 
office. 

A corrective gymnasium. 

A swimming pool. 

A cafeteria seating 650 children at one 
time. 

An administration suite for the prin- 
cipal and deans. 

A library with an outside entrahce so 
that it may be available for adult 
community use. 


A doctor’s, dentist’s, and nurse’s suite. 

A civics room. 

Four science rooms. 

Four art rooms. 

Two mechanical-drawing rooms. 

Two commercial rooms. 

One typewriting room. 

One band and orchestra room. 

Two chorus rooms. 

Two sewing rooms. 

Two cooking rooms. 

One wood shop. 

One printing shop. 

One general metal shop. 

One home-mechanics room. 

One electric shop. 

Special rooms for the janitorial and 
engineering force. 

Special rest rooms and work rooms 
for teachers. 


PRESIDENT BUTLER ON MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The annual report of President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, is always of interest because of comments 
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which it contains on educational problems of universal concern. One 
section of the current report discusses the education of Americans 
in modern foreign languages and is as follows: 


Despite the very marked development in modern-language instruction 
throughout the schools and colleges of the United States, these languages as sub- 
jects of study have never quite outgrown the position originally assigned them 
as extra-curriculum activities. There was a time when music and drawing, 
together with French and German, were frankly classed and treated as outside 
and in addition to the ordinary and normal program of study. Although modern- 
language instruction was offered in Columbia College at a very early period in 
its history, it disappeared entirely, and even as late as 1880 no undergraduate 
was Offered instruction in French, Italian, or Spanish, although he might get 
certain very limited instruction in German as a purely optional subject if he 
chose to do so. 

Even today the effect of this point of view and this habit of thinking persists 
throughout the country and offers a stumbling-block of no inconsiderable size 
and importance in the path of progress toward making genuine knowledge of 
modern European languages more widespread among Americans. It often 
excites surprise in Europe and in South America, and justly so, that even Ameri- 
can university teachers, including scholars and men of science of consequence, 
who can read French or German or Italian or Spanish more or less stumblingly 
are wholly lacking in the capacity to carry on conversation in any one of those 
tongues or to make themselves agreeable and interesting in a European or South 
American drawing-room. This lamentable condition is perhaps in the way of 
being remedied, but that complete remedy will take some time is very obvious. 
There is no reason why the educated and the cultivated man should not have 
speaking knowledge of at least two of the four chief modern European languages. 
To attain such knowledge is not difficult, and the addition which it makes to 
one’s pleasure, to one’s comfort, and to one’s satisfaction is literally enormous. 
The English-speaking American is pretty generally of the opinion that the world 
is his oyster and that there is no reason why he should concern himself to master 
the spoken language of another people whom he persists in looking upon as 
foreign or alien despite all the teachings of history and all the interpenetrations 
of literature, science, and philosophy. 


President Butler’s statement raises a number of questions regard- 
ing American education. How important is it that the average, or 
even the exceptional, American citizen be prepared to make him- 
self “agreeable and interesting in a European or South American 
drawing-room’’? Is it easy for an English-speaking person who has 
spoken an uninflected vernacular from early childhood to acquire a 
knowledge of a modern foreign language? 

One who hears the bitter complaints of graduate students against 
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the requirement that they read French and German and one who 
has observed the struggle with foreign languages which every high 
school in this country exhibits will be disposed to question Presi- 
dent Butler’s statement that “to attain such knowledge is not 
difficult.” 


THE EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
The following statement was published in the New York Times. 


A stimulant for college education, with student interest as the principal in- 
gredient, has been placed before the people of Wisconsin for their analysis. 

Through a legislative committee, plans by President Glenn Frank, of the 
University of Wisconsin, to apply new methods worked out in the University’s 
Experimental College to the entire institution were announced. 

The result of the carefully formulated program, Dr. Frank explained, would 
be to hasten the students’ “intellectual awakening.” Under his program, to go 
into effect within the next few years, 40 per cent of the time now devoted to set 
classes would be replaced by the informal methods of the Experimental College, 
a new departure in American education. 

“This would mean generally optional class attendance and a concentrated 
study of all phases of some specific subject,” he stated. 

While devoting 60 per cent of their time to a varied course, students would 
use the remainder of their time on the broad topics specified, such as some phase 
of Athenian civilization. There would be no checks on the rate of their advance- 
ment through examinations or “quiz questions”; progress would be left to indi- 
vidual initiative. 

The Experimental College, a special section of the University, is headed by 
Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, one-time president of Amherst College. Its students 
live in dormitories and have their own special instructors. 

Dr. Frank told the legislators that the College has “proved itself with amaz- 
ing success” during its three years of existence “in awakening its student mem- 
bers intellectually.” 

“The Experimental College is the outstanding liberal educational movement 
in the country,” Dr. Frank said. “An attempt is being made to bring college 
procedure into line with procedure of after-college life. If it can be successfully 
applied to the entire student-body system, it will mean a gain of five to fifteen 
years in the intellectual life of the average student.” 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING MORE THAN 
GRADUATION FROM COLLEGE 
A number of articles have been published recently, some of them 
in the School Review, calling attention to the fact that a great many 
high-school teachers are teaching subjects in which they took few 
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college courses or even none at all. It seems to be especially true in 
such subjects as history and English that the assignments made by 
principals are frequently dictated by exigency rather than prepara- 
tion. In small high schools, where the teaching staff is limited, the 
cases of assignment to teach subjects which have not been studied 
are most frequent. 

There can be no doubt that much teaching of inferior quality 
results from the accidental adjustments in the school program which 
put incompetent and untrained teachers in charge of instruction in 
subjects that are entirely new to them. It is not evident, however, 
that the remedy for the situation is to be found in a certification re- 
quirement which will limit a teacher’s school activities to the sub- 
jects in which he majored or minored in college. A far better remedy 
is the development of such an attitude of aggressive scholarship on 
the part of all teachers that they will keep themselves intellectually 
alive and in advance of their pupils in the subjects which they teach 
whether these subjects are familiar or unfamiliar. 

The assumption that a teacher can be prepared in college to 
teach a subject is fundamentally unsound. A series of college courses 
can prepare a person to begin teaching. Unless the teacher has been 
stimulated by college courses to continue study and constantly to 
broaden his outlook, a stereotyped kind of performance will result 
which indicates intellectual stagnation. One reason why teaching of 
inferior quality results when teachers attempt to give instruction in 
unfamiliar subjects is that college has not taught them how to work 
independently. Even students who have majored in a subject in 
college often lack power of independent thinking in the subject. 
When they become teachers, they cover up their defective training 
by using a textbook or by merely imitating a course organized by 
someone else. Majoring in a subject is in this sense an advantage, 
but the highest type of teaching is never attained through imitation; 
it depends on intellectual initiative and enthusiasm, which carry the 
teacher far beyond what has been learned in courses. 

The sooner the educational system outgrows the tradition that 
a teacher can be supplied at graduation with all the intellectual ma- 
terial he will need during the remainder of his life, the sooner Ameri- 
can education will be on the road to a solution of the teacher-training 
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problem. When a teacher is required to deal with an unfamiliar sub- 
ject, it becomes his duty to assume the attitude of an energetic stu- 
dent and to surpass his pupils in vigorous attack on the sources of 
information. The formalism and poor quality of instruction which 
in many cases now appear result from over-dependence on a text- 
book and apathy or resentment in the presence of an arduous and 
unwelcome task. 

A class which is presided over by a teacher who is an alert and 
energetic fellow-student has a distinct advantage over a class which 
drones through the antiquated materials that some stagnating 
teacher acquired years ago in a college course. It was facetiously 
remarked by a colleague of the writer that a certain college professor 
of his acquaintance was in the habit of giving a course in any sub- 
ject in which he became interested but about which he found that he 
knew nothing. It is by no means an unmixed misfortune for a 
teacher to be required to teach a subject about which he is ignorant. 
If he is intellectually strong enough to rise to the situation, he may 
learn more and teach more than he would if he repeated a familiar 
course. To be sure, if he is overcome by the difficulties which he 


encounters, his teaching will be less efficient than it would be if he 
followed the example of some competent predecessor. 

The chief duty of principals and of those who direct the activities 
of teacher-training institutions is to help all teachers to study the 
subjects which they teach and continually to import into their class 
exercises new and fruitful ideas gathered from the most recent writ- 
ings in their fields. 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS AT THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON MENTAL HYGIENE 


The following statement has been issued by the First Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 

Schools, education, and the relation between teacher and child hold promi- 
nent places on the program of the First International Congress on Mental 
Hygiene. This Congress is to be held at Washington, D.C., May 5-10, 1930. 
It is expected that educators, psychiatrists, general medical practitioners, 
psychologists, social workers, and others will be present from many countries. 
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Mr. Hoover has accepted the honorary presidency of the Congress, and twenty- 
eight countries are already represented on the Committee on Organization. 

Among the subjects bearing on education listed on the program are the fol- 
lowing: (1) problems presented by children of special types: (a) the child with 
superior intelligence, (6) the neurotic child, and (c) the child with sensory or 
motor defects; (2) organization of special types of clinical service, as grade- 
school and high-school clinics, college clinics, and clinics in social-welfare 
agencies, courts, and elsewhere; (3) special problems of adolescence; (4) sig- 
nificance of teacher-child and parent-child relationships in character and per- 
sonality development; (5) value of mental hygiene in the school and classroom: 
grade school, high school, college; (6) the training of parents and teachers to a 
more thorough understanding of the child; (7) mental hygiene in personnel work 
and vocational guidance; and (8) the preschool child. 

In addition, personal problems of adjustment will be discussed—and a very 
wide range of topics relating to mental hygiene. The importance of mental 
hygiene as a health problem will be canvassed, and the part which mental 
hygiene plays in bringing happier and more efficient relationships into the lives 
of everybody. Research in the mental-hygiene field, psychiatric social service, 
treatment of patients in hospitals, mental-hygiene aspects of delinquency, and 
many other subjects will be considered. 

It is the purpose of the Congress to survey mental-hygiene advance through- 
out the world and to draft a list of objectives to be sought for in the mental- 
hygiene field in all countries. 

Among the agencies participating in the organization of the Congress are the 
National Education Association, the United States Office of Education, the 
American Child Health Association, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and many other health and educational bodies. 

Dr. William A. White, psychiatrist, of Washington, D.C., is president of 
the Congress, and Clifford W. Beers is secretary-general. The administrative 
secretary, John R. Shillady, will be glad to answer all questions. 


RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION IN LARGE AND SMALL CLASSES 


School Topics, the official organ of the public-school system of 
Cleveland, Ohio, reports an experiment conducted by L. S. Bloom- 
field, teacher of history in the John Adams High School. Two classes 
in history, one of thirty pupils and one of fifty-five, were treated as 
nearly alike as possible, with results somewhat more favorable in 
the larger class. The statement regarding the outcomes of the experi- 
ment is as follows: 


The tests of the learning of the two classes were mimeographed and in- 
volved true-false statements, single response, chronological arrangement, multi- 
ple choice, and matching elements, the parts weighted equally for scoring. The 
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average score for all tests made by the class of fifty-five was 57.3; the average 
score of the small class of thirty was 56.3. 

Mr. Bloomfield reports by way of conclusion: 

“The scope of this experiment may not admit of dogmatic or definitive con- 
clusions, but nevertheless we venture these few suggestions: 

“1. More statistical information is needed for the verification of assertions. 
There does not seem to be a very extensive literature on this subject as related 
to secondary education. 

“2, From an examination of these marks, there clearly is no appreciable 
difference between the attainment of pupils in the large class and the attain- 
ment of those in the small class. We rather believe that the large class, ipso 
facto, forces the student to a greater reliance upon himself and to less reliance 
upon the instructor. 

“3, We suggest that a more suitable technique of instruction could be 
developed for large-class instruction. 

“4. In a period of increasing school costs any plan proposing to decrease 
costs merits further study and experimentation from the administrative point of 
view. The results of this experiment seem to indicate one avenue toward 
decreasing the cost of instruction.” 

Further research, it is indicated, might reveal the relationship of the 
teacher’s ability to the mastery of subject matter in large classes as opposed to 
small. A tentative conclusion that seems valid is that the teacher of exceptional 
ability can handle the large class quite as well as the small, but whether the 
mediocre teacher is effective even with the small class may be questioned. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY 


A statement entitled “Library Needs of High Schools” by Edith 
A. Lathrop, assistant specialist in rural education of the United 
States Office of Education, was recently published in the United 
States Daily. The statement in full is as follows: 


In order to know the extent of the library problem in the small high school, 
it is necessary first of all to agree upon what is meant by a small high school. 

For the purpose of arriving at library standards for high schools of various 
sizes, two of the regional accrediting associations—the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States—have classified high schools into 
groups according to the number of pupils enrolled. The lowest group in the 
former association’s classification comprises schools with enrolments below 250; 
the latter, 100 or less. 

Since we have statistics showing the number of high schools with enrolments 
of 250 and below, suppose, for the purpose of this discussion, we consider such 
high schools as small high schools. What, then, is the extent of our problem? 
In 1926 (latest available data) 14,875 of the 18,157 public high schools reporting 
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to the United States Bureau of Education had enrolments of 250 and below. 
This was approximately 82 per cent of the entire number, but the enrolments 
of only a small percentage of the high schools of this group reach 250. Of the 
14,875 high schools with enrolments of 250 or less, 10,997, or approximately 74 
per cent, have enrolments of 100 or fewer; 6,189, or approximately 42 per cent, 
have enrolments of 50 or below. Thus, while 250 is the upper limit of the enrol- 
ment for the small high schools, nearly three-fourths of such high schools have 
enrolments of 100 or fewer. 

Studies of small high schools show that in many instances the types of build- 
ings, equipment, teaching staff, and curriculums are far below those found in 
large high schools. Many small high schools have tried to keep pace with the 
large high schools by providing educational makeshifts in the form of buildings, 
equipment, and enlarged curriculums. 

And now comes the demand for a greatly enlarged library service at a time 
when many of the school districts supporting small high schools are already 
overburdened with debts and taxes. Further, many small high schools cannot 
rely upon the services of public libraries, for they are frequently located in 
places either without public libraries or with libraries whose resources are 
limited. 

In the light of these facts, the library problem of the small high school con- 
cerns itself with the majority of the high schools of the United States, with many 
high schools that are inefficient, with many that are financially impoverished, 
and with many located in places without, or with inadequate, public-library 
service. These are the high schools attended largely by the children living in the 
rural areas of the country—the children who for the most part do not have edu- 
cational opportunities equal to those enjoyed by children living in urban centers. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Attention is called to two pamphlets which will be found useful 
by high-school teachers. The Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C., will supply free of charge a pamphlet entitled A 
Bibliography for Debaters, otherwise known as Price List 74, which 
contains classified references to government publications helpful to 
pupils who are preparing to participate in debates. 

Charles W. Odell, assistant director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of the University of Illinois, has recently published 
through the University a third revision of his pamphlet entitled 
Educational Tests for Use in High Schools. 


A SURVEY OF INCENTIVES TO STUDY 


A volume recently published by the Yale University Press under 
the title Incentives To Study: A Survey of Student Opinion contains 
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material which will be of interest to all high-school teachers and 
principals because of the light which it throws on the problems of 
study. The volume was prepared by Albert Beecher Crawford, direc- 
tor of the Department of Personnel Study and Bureau of Appoint- 
ments of Yale University. 

The general character of the book can perhaps be illustrated by 
three quotations. The following is from page 7o. 


We have also found that the direction as well as the definiteness of vocational 
purpose bears a significant relation to scholastic work. Students expecting to 
enter professional callings, particularly teaching and the ministry, excel those 
planning to enter business both in scholarship and in the correlation between 
grades and ratings. They also spend more time in study and less in extra-cur- 
riculum activities. The relatively high academic standards for admission to pro- 
fessional and graduate schools may, of course, be a specific factor motivating the 
students intending to pursue professional careers. As the professional groups ap- 
pear to be rather better oriented than the business group, there is some over- 
lapping between these two sets of differentiations. Analysis shows, however, 
that we are by no means merely analyzing identical groups by these two meth- 
ods. 

Such influences as (a) family occupation or tradition, (b) knowledge of a 
definite position awaiting the student after graduation, and (c) attainment of 
unhampered choice of an occupation all fail to give evidence of exerting any 
effect upon the academic records of Yale undergraduates. Our attempted dif- 
ferentiation on the basis of students’ own reasons for coming to college proved 
relatively uncertain. We may conclude that students who know what they ex- 
pect to do are better scholastic risks than those uncertain as to their life-purpose. 
Perhaps because of some specific aim which seems to characterize them, those 
planning to enter the professions tend to stand somewhat higher scholastically 
than do the prospective business men. None of the other differentiations men- 
tioned above as having been considered in this chapter appears demonstrably 
related to scholastic achievement. 


The following quotation is from pages 113 and 114. 


In the present section we have presented an analysis of student opinion re- 
garding subjects of study and the relationship to elective and required courses, 
respectively, of comments regarding the value derived therefrom. Replies were 
first analyzed in reference to particular subjects of study. English, history, and 
the social sciences received the largest proportion of favorable comment from 
Yale College students while the natural sciences, classics, and modern languages 
appear to be regarded as of less value than the other college subjects and to call 
forth less time and effort from the students. It is interesting to note that best 
and worst grades divide almost equally for all of these subjects with the excep- 
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tion of English, in which the percentage of best grades exceeds that of worst 
grades, and of the natural sciences, in which this situation is to some extent re- 
versed. Evidence in other respects indicates that the marks received in these 
respective subjects probably represent different degrees of application rather 
than variations in the marking scale. 

Results for the Sheffield Scientific School, whose curriculum is more spe- 
cifically prescribed and more definitely vocational, are not so clear cut as those 
for the College. English and the social sciences, however, appear to be regarded 
in that school as particularly valuable, which is interesting in view of the fact 
that they are generally regarded as humanistic rather than technical courses. 
The Freshman opinions are to some extent a compromise between the two other 
groups 

Striking uniformity of relationship was discovered as to favorable comments 
regarding elective courses on the one hand and uncomplimentary comments 
about required subjects on the other. This relationship seems definitely to be 
associated with the principle of election versus requirement and not merely to 
reflect popularity or disfavor of any particular subject or course. Analysis of the 
correspondence between such questions as those dealing with grades received, 
value to the individual, time and effort expended, etc., furthermore, indicates 
that the replies represent frank and honest opinions not unduly influenced by 
marks. 


The following quotation is from page 117. 


If we now look back over all the phases of this investigation, we find one 
common explanation for our various findings, that purpose, appreciable by the 
student, strongly influences his academic motivation and, thereby, his accom- 
plishment. Even a high degree of incentive and effort, to be sure, cannot over- 
come genuine deficiencies in ability, but there is no reasonable doubt that the 
college man of average or superior potentiality is, on the whole, inadequately 
motivated by the curriculum as it stands. We have, indeed, good authority for 
maintaining that the intellectually most promising student has, in this country, 
for some time been the least stimulated and the most neglected in this respect. 

Of late, the development of honors courses, planned on a level high enough 
really to interest our better students, has demonstrated the possibilities of more 
purposeful educational procedure. New types of curriculums in certain univer- 
sities indicate that rather similar methods may with advantage be applied to a 
much larger body of students than honors courses, by their very nature, can ac- 
commodate. Either procedure—or a combination of the two—gains its success 
from the greater meaning envisaged in the curriculum by the student and his 
resulting eagerness to accept great academic responsibility. More freedom in- 
creases his initiative and self-reliance, and more unity of purpose in the cur- 
ricular pattern stimulates him positively, beyond what any purely negative in- 
centives, such as enforced attendance or eligibility requirements—both reduc- 
tiones ad absurdum—can possibly do. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS IN COURSES OF LESS 
THAN SENIOR GRADE 

A mimeographed report dealing with Senior electives in a large 
high school recently came to the attention of the writer. It is a very 
revealing document and deals with a problem of major importance. 
Probably the school in which this study was made is quite as well 
conducted in the matter of Senior electives as any high school in 
the country. It seems just, however, to omit the name of the school 
in this news item lest someone should become critical in spite of the 
fact that the administrators of this school have shown their intelli- 
gence by making the study. 


TABLE I 


Number of Percentage of 
Senior Senior 
Elections Elections 


Senior subjects 739 
Junior subjects 611 
Sophomore subjects 179 
Freshman subjects 32 


1,561 


The following extracts from the report concentrate attention on 
a defect in high-school organization which calls for serious considera- 
tion. 


One would naturally expect that most of the Senior elections would be in 
Senior subjects. Such was not the case. Table I shows that less than one-half 
of the Senior subject elections were in Senior subjects. 

It may possibly be objected that the subject classification is artificial and 
that certain Junior and Sophomore subjects are really of Senior difficulty. If 
this be true, then it is obvious that only a small number of under-class men, and 
these with unusual ability, should be admitted to these classes. Obviously, 
classes containing less than 50 per cent Seniors ought not to be considered 
Senior classes. Table II presents this problem from another angle. This table 
shows that 47 per cent of the Senior elections are in classes having less than two- 
thirds of their membership Seniors and that 33 per cent of the Senior elections 
are in classes in which less than one-half of the members are Seniors. 

Certain subjects classified as Junior subjects have memberships which are 
67 per cent or more Senior. These are listed in Table III. If to the 739 subject 
elections in Senior subjects we add the 114 elections shown in this table, we find 
that 853 Senior elections are in Senior subjects or subjects whose student mem- 
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berships are decidedly Senior in character; 853 is 55 per cent of 1,561—the total 
number of Senior major elections. 

We may conclude, therefore, that 45 per cent of the Senior elections are in 
classes that are not of Senior classification or difficulty. This may be one of the 
main reasons for the high Senior scholarship and probably a factor contributing 
to the difficulties our graduates experience in college. 


TABLE II 


Number of Percentage of 
Percentage of Seniors in Class Senior Seni: 
Elections 


85 or more 711 
75 or more 749 
832 
50 or more 1,039 
522 


Although about three-fourths of the Senior subject elections which are not 
in Senior subjects are in Junior subjects, it must be remembered that one year’s 
development in high school represents a considerable increase in maturity and 
ability and that subjects keyed to Junior ability are probably much easier for 
Seniors than for Juniors. In other words, in subjects of a given degree of diffi- 


TABLE III 


Number of Senior 
Subject Elections 


Geometry III 26 
Chemistry III B 23 
Business Administration III 

French III B 

Spanish III B 

Household Management III B 


culty, Seniors should do the work much more easily than Juniors and conse- 
quently would not receive as much benefit from it if that work was not sufficient- 
ly difficult to test their ability. 

This report suggests that either Seniors should be restricted from taking 
under-class subjects or in certain under-class subjects more should be required 
of Seniors than of Juniors. For example, in the required Junior United States 
history, Seniors could be put in classes separate from the Juniors and required 
to do a higher grade of work. 
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GUIDING THE DRIFTERS INTO VOCATIONS 


M. ELIZABETH RUSH 
Lower Merion Senior High School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


Many boys and girls in the senior high school do not know what 
they want to do as their life-work and therefore are not interested 
in preparing for any vocation in particular. They drift along from 
day to day without special interest in their school work and without 
special interest in their future. They have not awakened to the fact 
that within a very few years they will have to be independent and 
self-supporting. Many will have to contribute to the support of the 
home besides. The mere selection of a curriculum is not an indica- 
tion of planning for the future. Many in the commercial group are 
there without knowing why, possibly because they did not want to 
go to college, or did not want to study a foreign language, or did not 
want to separate from a friend. Many pupils take academic work 
who are not planning to go to college, and find themselves among 
the drifters. Many pupils select the general courses without prep- 
aration for either college or commercial work and discover that 
they are just drifting. 

It is the problem of the school, first, to find the drifters and, 
second, to help them. To find them is not difficult. Questionnaires 
bring many to light; special counselors, such as the dean of girls or 
the boys’ adviser, can get the necessary information; and the per- 
sonal contact of teachers is a vital force. 

To help the drifters is a many-sided problem. It includes— 

. Teaching pupils how and what to study. 

. Making a complete survey of the educational opportunities of- 
fered by the high school. 

. Helping pupils to realize that the best time to get a high-school 
education is now and that failure to take advantage of the op- 
portunity is likely to result in their never acquiring such an 
education. 

. Helping pupils to realize that a high-school education pays not 
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only in dollars and cents but in happiness and in ability to render 

service. 

. Helping pupils to find fields of work that are open to those who 
finish high school and to those who finish college, and making 
clear just what occupations are closed to those who do not finish 
high school or college. 

. Encouraging pupils to think specifically about their own future 
work and to make tentative choices. 

. Creating in every pupil the desire to occupy a useful place in the 
world. 

. Making a study of typical vocations which comprise the work 
of the world for the purpose of helping pupils to choose their 
life-work. 

. Helping pupils to interpret and understand demands of employ- 
ers and requirements for success in general and in some particu- 
lar occupational line. 

. Helping the individual pupil to study himself, his likes, apti- 
tudes, and abilities. 

. Encouraging pupils to be thrifty, to save and invest wisely, so 
as to provide against economic emergency in old age. 

. Instilling in pupils a desire for vocational happiness. 

. Developing an honorable code of ethics toward one’s fellow- 
workers and society." 

Methods of vocational guidance vary greatly. Some schools use 
specific methods in the classroom, and some schools give assistance 
to pupils through counselors in addition to the assistance given by 
general methods. The results of specific guidance are less likely to 
be haphazard. Many schools, however, rely entirely on unorganized 
or general activities, such as school programs, lectures, club work, 
literature on the subject, and letters to parents on such topics as 
“Assist Your Child in Selecting Subjects for Next Year,” “Does 
Your Child Need Guidance?” “Is Your Child Getting Ready?” 
“Value of a High-School Education,” and “Things To Be Consid- 
ered in Choosing an Occupation.”” Offering several choices of extra- 
curriculum activities is an approved method of locating interests 
and abilities which may be useful in vocational guidance. 


t Adapted from Vere A. Teeter, A Syllabus on Vocational Guidance, pp. 1-3. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
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There are, however, certain principles to follow in appealing to 
drifters through general methods, whether it be by means of extra- 
curriculum activities, school programs, lectures, etc., or in class 
groups. 

1. Arouse interest.* Since interest may be an activity, the proc- 
ess of choosing a vocation may be very complex. A person’s inter- 
ests may be of equal strength and therefore make a choice difficult. 
His interests may not be related to his ability; in that case, should 
he be encouraged to choose the occupation of his interests or that 
of his ability? The chances are that, if he is sufficiently interested, 
he will succeed. Then, too, a person’s interests may change. (How 
many Senior boys in high school would admit that in the first year 
of junior high school their chief ambition was to be a cowboy?) It 
is wise, then, to prevent a too hasty choice of occupation. It is im- 
portant to show that vocational choice without interest is likely to 
be disastrous because of probable frequent change of occupation 
and the consequences—loss of earnings during unemployment, ex- 
pense and difficulty of getting new work, decreased earnings while 
learning the new work, exposure to accident while learning, cost of 
moving to a more convenient location, interruption of skill in occu- 
pation, and demoralization resulting from idleness, shifting, and 
discouragement. For these reasons, as many interests as possible 
should be aroused in pupils so that they will have a wide range of 
interests as a background for vocational choice. 

An important source of interest is information about the subject. 
The school should offer sources of accurate information about occu- 
pations. The librarian can do much to feature such information. 
The pupils themselves can be active in posting articles, quotations, 
poems, pictures, etc., pertaining to work which might interest others. 
Representatives from various occupations speaking to the student 
body or to groups of pupils often arouse much interest and some- 
times are sources of real inspiration. 

2. Emphasize qualities that make for success.2 Discussion of these 

tHarry Dexter Kitson, The Psychology of Vocational Adjustment, pp. 19-28. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1925. 


2 William G. Bate and Eliza Ann Wilson, Studies in Vocational Information, 
chap. iv. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. 
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qualities will, no doubt, bring out an interesting list from the pupils 
themselves with appropriate illustrations. As a basis for such dis- 
cussion, the following suggestions are offered: 


a) Have an aim 

b) Co-operate 

¢) Use all your ability 

d) Character (honesty, reliability, etc.) 

e) Good workmanship (accuracy, thoroughness, etc.) 
f) Courage, perseverance, etc. (story of W. C. Durant) 
g) Industry 

h) Form desirable habits (punctuality, etc.) 

4) Capital (money, health, brains, character) 


The “Ten Commandments of Success” by Charles M. Schwab 
have a place in this discussion: 


1. Work hard. Hard work is the best investment a man can make. 

2. Study hard. Knowledge enables a man to work more intelligently and 
effectively. 

3. Have initiative. Ruts often deepen into graves. 

4. Love your work. Then you will find pleasure in mastering it. 

5. Be exact. Slipshod methods bring slipshod results. 

6. Have the spirit of conquest. Thus you can successfully battle and over- 
come difficulties. 

7. Cultivate personality. Personality is to the man what perfume is to the 
flower. ‘ 

8. Help and share with others. The real test of business greatness lies in 
giving opportunities to others. 

9. Be democratic. Unless you feel right toward your fellowmen, you can 
never be a successful leader of men. 

10. In all things do your best. The man who has done his best has done 
everything. The man who has done less than his best has done nothing. 


Biographies of many men and women have inspired others. Such 
reading as the following is always to be recommended: Michael 
Pupin, From Immigrant to Inventor; Edward Bok, The Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok; Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography; Elbert 
Hubbard, A Message to Garcia; Henry van Dyke, “Work” (a poem); 
and Edwin Wildman, American Leaders of Industry. 

3. Teach elementary facts of economics. The usual Senior course 
in economics does not provide for this principle because the course 
is offered too late in the school career to be of much service in select- 
ing an occupation and does not reach all high-school pupils. Every 
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boy and girl should understand such fundamentals as the following: 
production satisfies demand—human wants; exchange, the basis of 
modern trade and industry—its dependence on transportation; 
money, the medium of exchange; the factors of production—natural 
materials, labor, and capital (gained by saving); production and 
distribution follow certain definite principles; the introduction of 
the factory system; benefits of division of labor; disadvantages of 
division of labor; dependence of the individual on society; depend- 
ence of society on the individual; the worker as a citizen. 


TABLE I 


OccuPATIONS OF PERSONS TEN YEARS AND OVER— 
CENSUS OF 1920 


Occupation Number Per Cent 


Agriculture 10,953,158 26. 
Manufacturing 12,818,524 30. 
4,242,979 | 
Domestic and personal service. . 3,404,892 8. 
Clerical occupations 3,126,541 
Transportation 3,063,582 
Professional services 2,143,889 
I 090,223 

770,460 


& 


° 


41,614,248 


4. Discuss the man and his job. Pupils should know of the variety 
of things to be done and of the men who do them. The report of 
the United States Bureau of the Census, 1920, is interesting in its 
classification of occupations with the number of men and women 
engaged therein. The large divisions of occupations are classified 
as shown in Table I. 

Besides knowing of the many opportunities in general for earning 
a living, boys and girls should be guided in their ideals of living, in 
realizing that earning power is not sufficient but that contentment, 
enjoyment, appreciation, and service must be considered in the 
choice of one’s life-work. They should develop a codeof ethics which 
indicates proper attitudes toward their fellow-workers and society. 

The specifically organized methods of vocational guidance 
through instruction in the classroom and through the advice of 


t Ibid., p. 50. 
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counselors are without doubt more effective in that the drifters are 
sifted out individually and can receive personal help. The friend- 
ship of the teachers counts for much. The element of personal in- 
terest may make the appeal which all other methods fail to make. 
Each teacher must realize that guidance really means the develop- 
ment of self-reliance in the pupil, that it is a program of self-guid- 
ance; it is the pupil’s choice of a vocation, not teacher advice or 
teacher influence. 

In most senior high schools there is no specified time allotted to 
specific classroom guidance. To have a definite time for such work 
under a teacher assigned to it is, of course, the ideal method. A few 
schools make provisions for life-career courses in each grade. Usual- 
ly they are elective, and for that reason they do not reach many of 
the so-called ‘drifters’ because they are the pupils who are not 
interested or have given little thought to the future and therefore 
do not elect such courses. An elaborately organized plan is in opera- 
tion in the high schools of Providence, Rhode Island.* Specified 
time is spent in discussing vocations—four periods a week for the 
six years prior to high-school graduation. Individual and group 
tests are administered. On the basis of intelligence quotients and 
achievement quotients, individual and group guidance is provided. 
As a result of these tests, seven hundred pupils in May, 1928, were 
ungraded and in special classes, dealt with as special cases. There 
are twenty-two vocational advisers, and provision is made for spe- 
cial post-school follow-up work. According to Richard D. Allen, 
the assistant superintendent of schools, ‘“The biggest waste in school 
work is not in maintenance of buildings, cost of tuition, too elabo- 
rate buildings, etc., but in educating misfits along wrong lines.” 

Specific classroom guidance can be given even in schools where 
there is no special provision for it in the curriculum. It requires the 
co-operation of one of the departments—history, civics, English, 
economics, or possibly science—but can be effective if undertaken 
by any one of them. It is suggested that a definite unit of time—six 
or eight weeks, for example—be devoted to a special study of voca- 


« Arthur J. Peel, “Vocational Guidance at Providence, Rhode Island,” Industrial 
Arts Magazine, XVII (May, 1928), 176-77. 


2 Tbid., p. 176. 
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tions in the department undertaking the work. The study itself 
can be approached from the point of view of the methods of the 
particular department and adapted to those methods. If it is his- 
tory, the study can be a historical study of vocations, emphasizing 
causal relationships and the present status of certain occupations 
and their relation to modern society. If it is civics, the study can 
emphasize the occupations in the community, the relation of law to 
occupations and communities, and citizenship through service. If it 
is English, the study may provide subject matter for outlining, 
library reference work, journalism, letter-writing, debates, and re- 
ports, both oral and written. It is hardly necessary to suggest the 
adaptation of vocational study to economics for they are closely 
allied by nature and content. In science, the emphasis might be on 
the dependence of the various occupations on scientific knowledge 
and methods. 

A more exhaustive and intensive program of vocational guid- 
ance along the same line would be the provision for such study in 
successive years in different departments. The ninth grade might 
study vocations in connection with civics; the tenth grade, English; 
the eleventh grade, history or science; and the twelfth grade, eco- 
nomics. The work would not be duplicated under this plan, for the 
study would be approached from entirely different points of view, 
and no pupil should analyze one occupation twice without special 
permission. This plan would give the drifters wider knowledge and 
more suggestions for choosing occupations, and for those who have 
already chosen occupations it would motivate the work of the 
courses and broaden their background of knowledge. 

This special study of vocations should include (1) facts of voca- 
tional maladjustment, (2) divisions of occupations, listed by the 
United States Census, (3) a survey of the occupations in the com- 
munity, (4) a class project to investigate occupations of interest to 
the class, (5) essentials in choosing a vocation, (6) self-analysis of 
pupils from the vocational point of view, (7) methods of getting in 
touch with possible positions, and (8) how to apply for a position. 

1. The facts of vocational maladjustment are in themselves mo- 
tivation for the study. If boys and girls once realize the vast conse- 
quences of frequent changes in occupation—the immense waste in- 
volving loss to the companies in cost, instruction of new workers, 
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lowered production, higher accident rate, and damaged machinery as 
well as the waste involving loss of time and money to the workers— 
they will take greater precautions in choosing vocations to safeguard 
their future. Poor work, accidents, and lack of interest are signs of 
maladjustment. Lack of interest may be responsible for the other 
responses characterizing maladjustment. It is the cause of many 
changes of occupation. Interest involves concentration of atten- 
tion, a pleasant feeling, knowledge of the work, and an aroused ac- 
tivity toward the work (this may be a result of company morale— 
confidence in leaders, welfare of the group, loyalty, etc.). Another 
frequent cause of change is the demand for a higher intellectual 
level. An interesting study of one thousand men listed in Who’s Who 
showed that those with a considerable degree of education made 
the fewest vocational changes.' This fact is a direct appeal for pupils 
to remain in school as long as possible to fit themselves for earning a 
living. The vocational study should acquaint the pupil with the 
demands of the occupation in which he is interested and how to 
prepare for and meet those demands. 

2. The occupations listed by the United States Census of 1920 
can be classified and subclassified to serve as the basis for a study 
of definite occupations according to the interests of the class group. 
The study will give the pupils a view of a wide scope of the subject 
and probably offer many new interests. 

3. A survey of the occupations in the community in which the 
school is located will be helpful to many pupils. Some young people 
have a mistaken idea that they must go away from home to get a 
“Sob.” They do not know where to look for opportunities; they 
think they must go to the city to get work. 

4. The class project to investigate occupations of interest to the 
class may be carried on by several small groups or by individuals. 
Each pupil should select an occupation that he would like to investi- 
gate. The reports of all the investigations should be presented to the 
class when they are completed for they may be helpful to others 
in the group. The study should include job analysis, interviews, 
excursions or visits, and reports of the advantages and disadvantages 
as judged by the pupils. A contract plan for individual study cover- 
ing a period of four weeks is as follows. It is arranged for work in 

* Harry Dexter Kitson, op. cit., pp. 46-50. 
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English, presumably for the tenth year. However, it may be adapt- 
ed to history, civics, economics, or science, as previously suggested. 


CONTRACT FOR STUDY OF A VOCATION 


1. General suggestions. 

a) Use many references and other sources of information (library, maga- 
zines, newspapers, specialists, employers, employees, etc.). Plan to in- 
clude letters and interviews with actual representatives of some business, 
industry, or profession. 

(1) Keep a notebook. 
(a) Record all sources of information. 
(6) Take notes for accuracy. 

b) Reports. 

(1) Letters—submit for O.K. before sending. 

(2) Oral. 
(a) Use topical outline. 
(6) Do not memorize. 

(3) Written. 
(a) Outline in detail. 
(b) Submit bibliography. 
(c) Paper typewritten or in ink on one side only. 
(d) Observe carefully neatness, spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, 

and sentence structure. 


2. What to do. 
a) First week. 

(r) Select an occupation for analysis. 

(2) List possible sources of information. 

(3) Read for general knowledge. (Make notes.) Consider questions con- 
cerning— 
(a) Importance of the occupation. 

i) In the community. 
ii) In the whole country. 
iii) Number of people engaged. 

(b) The work done. 
(c) Preparation required. 
(d) General requirements of the occupation. 
(e) The income: 
(f) Advantages and disadvantages. 
(g) Opportunities. 
(hk) Problems and responsibilities. 

(4) Plan for an interview with someone engaged in the occupation by— 
(a) Telephoning or 
(b) Writing a letter (submit to teacher before sending). 
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(5) Make a vocabulary list of specific terms used in the occupation. 
(6) Report progress to teacher. 
b) Second week. 

(1) Prepare a letter of inquiry to send to two or more persons engaged 
in the occupation. Plan a questionnaire to inclose. 

(2) Plan questions for the interview. (The outline for job analysis in the 
third week’s assignment will help.) 

(3) Make the interview (or visit some industrial plant or business house). 
Secure all possible information. 

(4) Write a report of the interview as a regular news assignment (or re- 
port the visit to the industrial plant or business house as a regular 
news item). 

c) Third week. 

(x) Increase vocabulary list. 

(2) Organize information into an orderly job analysis, following as nearly 
as possible the given outline. 

(3) Give an oral report on the job analysis. 

(4) Answer the questions of the class about the occupation. 

d) Fourth week. 

(x) Prepare a card for filing occupational information. 

(a) Occupation. 

(6) What worker does. 

(c) Physical conditions in brief. 

(d) Entrance requirements. 

(e) Working conditions in brief. 

(f) Hours. 

(g) Pay (minimum and maximum). 
(hk) Advancement opportunities. 

(i) General advantages. 

(j) General disadvantages. 

(2) Prepare detailed written report on your study of the occupation. 
Plan and organize carefully. Include— 

(a) Your opinion of advantages and disadvantages of the occupation 
as a life-choice. 
(6) Are you preparing for it? 


Jos-ANALYSIS OUTLINE™ 
1. Description of occupation. 
a) What does worker do? 
b) Is job increasing or decreasing in importance? 
c) Seasonal? What seasons? 
d) Is work a stepping-stone to something better? If so, what? 


: Adapted from Arthur F. Payne, Organization of Vocational Guidance, pp. 265-69. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1925. 
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2. Physical conditions. 
a) Inside work? Outside work? 
b) Temperature? 
c) Ventilation? 
d) Noise? 
e) Light? 
f) Sanitary conditions? 
. Personal conditions. 
a) Co-operate with other workers? 
b) Closely supervised? 
c) Factors that cause physical or nervous strain? 
d) Eyestrain? 
e) Hazards? 
f) Belong to union? 
g) Medical service? 
. Personal requirements. 
a) Age? 
b) Sex? 
c) Religion? 
d) Nationality? 
e) Weight? 
f) Strength? 
g) General education? 
h) Technical education? 
i) Manipulative skill? 
j) Experience? 
k) Instruction to workers on job? 
l) Time required to jearn duties? 
m) Intelligence required for entrance? 
n) Supply own tools? 
0) Special clothing? 
p) Special physical requirements? 
q) Special physical limitations? 
. Working conditions. 
a) Work with machinery? 
b) Work with tools? 
c) Work with materials? 
d) Motions? 
e) Posture? 
f) Product? 
. Working hours. 
. Pay. 
. Promotion and learning possibilities. 
. Labor laws and requirements affecting the job. 
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5. Essentials in choosing a vocation should be fully discussed. 
Finding one’s place in the work of the world is usually a complex 
problem. Physical, economic, social, mental, and psychological as- 
pects of the work and the individual must be considered. The idea 
of mutual profit is not to be neglected. “He profits most who serves 
best.’ Some people feel that service should be the first consideration 
and reward next. However, it is necessary to know one’s self as 
well as the work contemplated. 

6. Self-analysis of pupils is not the simple matter it might seem 
to be. Many persons have ideas of inferiority which are not correct 
at all; others believe that they can do many things in which they 
have little or no ability whatever. It is difficult to rate one’s own 
personality and volitional traits; yet consideration of these is neces- 
sary in deciding upon one’s life-work. The following questionnaire 
for self-analysis, while not exhaustive, is practical for thought and 
discussion of the subject. 

. Occupation of parent or guardian? 

. Any indication of inherited tendency or ability? 

. School subjects you like best? 

. School subjects you dislike most? 

. Studious by nature or is studying hard for you? 

. Interested most in studies or outside activities—social, athletic, etc.? 
. What sort of books, magazines, etc., do you read? 

. Have you talent in music? Art? 

. Mechanical or manual ability? 

. Express yourself well in writing? In speech? 

. Pleasing voice? Clear enunciation? 

. At ease in conversation? 

. A good listener? 

. Are you timid? A “go-getter”? Neither? 

. Have you a hobby? 

. Healthy? Strong physically? Physical handicaps? 

. Experience in athletics? 

. Much attention to dress? Neat? 

. Manners self-assertive? Quiet? Noisy? Boisterous? 

. Are you frank? Kindly? Cordial? 

. Do you get along well with others? 

. Have you a temper? Self-control? Are you hasty? Impulsive? 
. Have you tact? 

. Quick or slow in movements? In mental processes? 

. Do you lead or direct others? Assume responsibility? Self-reliant? 
. Do you like details or routine work? Obey orders? 
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27. Do you concentrate? Stick to a job? 

28. Do you like methodical repetition, or variety, of work? 

29. Prefer mental activity? Physical? Both? 

30. Have you a good memory? For facts? For figures? For people? 

31. Experience in work? 

32. Extra-curriculum activities?* 

7. Methods of getting in touch with possible positions often 
baffle young people just out of school—even others who have had 
experience in looking for work. “Want ads” are helpful; friends are 
sometimes more helpful; commercial agencies should be the last 
resort. After a person has definitely decided what he wants to do, 
it is often advisable to make application to one or more desirable 
employers for a place on their waiting lists if there is no immediate 
opening. Sometimes simply seeking a position without a definite 
lead will bring to light many possibilities. 

8. How to apply for a position is important in vocational guid- 
ance. Letters of application must attract attention, else they are 
filed away for “future reference,’ which never comes. Telephone 
inquiries may secure the desired contact which is difficult to get by 
correspondence, but a languid, listless attitude, a weak voice, or 
poor enunciation usually defeats the purpose. Much can be said 
about personal applications. Appearance, personality, use of Eng- 
lish, manners, and promptness may determine the results of the 
interview regardless of other qualifications. 

Special counselors can do much to find and help the drifters. 
The counselors should aim, first of all, to know the individuals. 
Unless they do, vocational guidance is futile. Individual and group 
tests are useful to the counselor although'they are not always reliable. 
Tests of intelligence alone should not determine a person’s fitness 
for a certain vocation. The range of mental ability in most occupa- 
tions is too wide to use such tests alone as a basis for individual 
guidance. Thorndike’s classification of intelligence into (1) ab- 
stract, (2) social, and (3) mechanical? is reasonable enough to pre- 
vent the making of judgments purely on the basis of general-intelli- 
gence tests. If we knew the percentage distribution according to 
intelligence, or range of intelligence quotients, of those engaged in 

* Suggested by Vere A. Teeter, of. cit., chap. iv. 


2 Edward L. Thorndike, “Intelligence and Its Uses,” Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 
CXL (January, 1920), 228-29. 
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each occupation, the information would be helpful in guiding individ- 
uals toward or away from certain vocations. At present such infor- 
mation is not available. 

Special-aptitude tests, such as the Seashore Tests for Musical 
Aptitudes, and special-trade tests may also aid the counselor. Rating 
cards, or records of accomplishment in exploratory work usually 
done in the junior high school, should be passed on to the counselor 
in the senior high school. They should include such items as inter- 
est, effort, initiative, mental and manual dexterity, speed, precision, 
and neatness in personal habits and work. Records of physical ex- 
aminations are necessary to the counselor. In special cases examina- 
tion by a psychiatrist is desirable. All this information, in addition 
to a knowledge of the individual’s interests, personality, and emo- 
tions, is essential if the counselor would succeed in really knowing 
the pupil. 

The counselor should help misfits to change courses and adapt 
themselves. He must have the confidence and co-operation of the 
principal, else much of his work will be futile. He should give per- 
sonal help and advice to pupils when they need it, remembering al- 
ways that guidance is helping the pupils to guide themselves and 
to be self-reliant. Lastly, he should co-operate with the teachers and 
make available to them all possible information about individual 
pupils to help them in the classroom and individual guidance prob- 
lems. 

It has not been possible up to this time to measure the results 
of school guidance programs in helping pupils to choose and prepare 
for vocations. Certain fundamentals are generally recognized: a 
combination of judgments is needed regarding the ability and 
adaptability of individuals in certain vocations; single tests and 
personal judgments are unreliable; and there can be no “‘cut-and- 
dried” prophecies concerning the votational future of individuals, 

For these reasons, the program of guidance for the drifters is 
varied. It includes the general methods, which may be counted 
useful even if they arouse interests in, or offer inspiration to, only a 
few of those who have been drifting along. It includes specific 
classroom methods, which are organized and which definitely stimu- 
late thought and activity on the part of all pupils. It includes meth- 
ods of counseling, which serve the individuals who most need it. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACH- 
ING CERTIFICATES IN THE CASE OF PERSONS 
WITHOUT TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


J. S. KINDER 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Students in the Pennsylvania College for Women frequently 
make inquiries with regard to the teaching requirements in the dif- 
ferent states. These inquiries occur often enough to justify the 
keeping of a complete record of the requirements for secondary- 
school teaching certificates by states. Furthermore, such inquiries 
undoubtedly come before deans and heads of departments in col- 
leges and universities throughout the country. Replies to these in- 
quiries must usually await answers to letters sent in order to obtain 
the required information. Much duplication of effort must inevi- 
tably occur. Therefore, it has seemed wise to gather the material 
that is most frequently sought, compile it, and make it available 
to those who have need for this type of data. 

Accordingly, a brief questionnaire was prepared and sent to the 
office of the state department of education in each of the forty-eight 
states. This questionnaire, which was dated October 27, 1928, is 
as follows: 


To the Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

In an attempt to bring together current practices as regards certification of 
teachers upon completion of college for high-school teaching, I am writing to 
each state department of education for the following data. 

State Date 

Is a four-year college education or its equivalent necessary to teach in your 
secondary schools? 

Number of semester hours of professional work required for secondary- 
school certification? 

Are observation and practice teaching a part of the requirement? If so, how 
many semester hours? 

How many semester hours are required for certification to teach a specific 
content subject, say English, history, or mathematics? 

Blank filled out by 
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In addition to filling in the above, will you kindly send me a marked copy 
of any certification booklet you may have issued. I shall appreciate your atten- 
tion to this questionnaire. It is sent to you with a full realization and apprecia- 
tion of the fact that your office receives many requests for information. How- 
ever, this information will enable me to make a serviceable contribution to the 
status of current education. Would you be willing to check and verify my tabu- 
lation of results for your state after all data have been gathered so that even the 
remotest chance of error may be eliminated before any specific use is made of 
the findings? 

Replies were received from forty-two of the states within a very 
short time. A second request to the remaining six states brought 
forth replies from these states. Fifteen states merely filled in the 
blank spaces in the questionnaire; twelve states added pertinent 
remarks or amplified their remarks so as to give the full significance 
of the requirements for secondary-school teaching certificates per- 
taining to college graduates just beginning to teach; and twenty- 
one states sent bulletins or mimeographed folders treating the cer- 
tification requirements in detail. 

A tabulation of the replies was sent to each state department of 
education on January 9, 1929, accompanied by the following letter. 


Dear Superintendent: 

Some time ago your office, at my request, was kind enough to send me some 
data concerning the certification of secondary-school teachers in your state. A 
tabulation of these data for all the states has been made and is inclosed herewith. 
Care has been exercised to keep these data accurate and meaningful so that a 
true picture of the regulations of each state may be obtained. It is always pos- 
sible that errors may have crept in; therefore, will you kindly give me this fur- 
ther assistance: (You will note that there are two copies of the tabulation.) 
(1) Check the data for your state, making any corrections you see fit. Please 
return checked copy to me. (2) The second copy is for your files. I hope that 
you may find it of some value as a handy survey of this one phase of secondary- 
school teachers’ certification requirements. 

Thank you for your assistance in this project. 


With the aid of the corrections in the first tabulation, a revised 
tabulation was made of the requirements in the various states for 
secondary-school teaching certificates in the case of persons without 
teaching experience. The results are shown in Table I. 

Thirty-three states require graduation from college for second- 
ary-school teaching certificates; one state requires one year of study 
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TABLE I 


REQUIREMENTS IN EACH STATE FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHING CERTIFICATES 
IN THE CASE OF PERSONS WITHOUT TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


: Number of Number of 
Number of /Are Observation 
Semester Hours} and Practice 
tion Required? of Professional hi ea “Subj ject ” 
Work Required Required? Require Certification 


Not fixed 
Not fixed 
Not fixed 
Not fixed 
64 

Not fixed 


12 
Not fixed 
Not fixed 
16 


24 
Not fixed 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota... . 
Mississippi. . . 
20 and 10% 
Nebraska... . Not fixed® 


* On condition that applicant has a non-professional major of 24 semester hours and a non-professional 
minor of 18 semester hours. The requirement is 30 semester hours for such special subjects as music and 
physical education. 

* Through continuous recommendation, this is practically a requirement. 

- 3 Plus one year of postgraduate work for general secondary credentials; four-year course for special 
subjects. 

4 All secondary-school certificates are issued for a particular subject or subjects. 

+ Three-twentieths of college work. 

6 Three types of college certificates are issued. The number of hours in education varies with the type 
of certificate. 

7 Yes, in normal-training high schools. 

* For standard certificate only. 

» For Class I professional certificate; Class II professional certificate, none. 

» Observation and practice teaching are required of special teachers only, who must have not less than 
14 session hours. 

* Special-subject teachers must have 30 semester hours in their special field; this requirement does not 
necessarily apply to academic teachers. 

2 Yes, after 1930. 

3 Not a requirement but practically so through the regulations of the North Central Association. 

«4 Three-fourths of the teachers in a four-year high school must be college graduates. English teachers 
must be college graduates. 

ts Yes, for first-class high schools. 

6 209 semester hours for major and 10 semester hours each for two minors. 

17 Fifty per cent of the teachers in all accredited schools must be college graduates. 

%8 Except by the North Central Association. Teachers must have major and minor preparation, which 
requires 30 and 10 semester hours, respectively. 
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State 
Alabama..... Yes 18 Yes 3 
Arizona...... Yes 18 No 
Arkansas... .. No 12? No 
California... . Yes} 18 Yes 4 
Colorado..... Yes 20 Yes 4 
Connecticut . . Yes 6 No 
Delaware..... Yes 12 Yes 6 
..... Yes 185 No 
Georgia...... Yes o-18° No 
Yes 10 No 
ndiana...... Yes 15 Yes 3 
Kansas...... Yes 18 No Serre 
Kentucky.... No 12 Yes? 3-6 Not fixed 
Louisiana... . Yes 0 No” 
Maine....... No” 16 No 
Maryland.... Yes 12 Yes 3 18-24 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Are Observation 
i o! essio. eachi 
tion Required? | Work Required | Required? 


New Mexico. . 

New York.... 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 
hi 


Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina 


Yes, for teachers working beyond Grade X, certain manual arts excepted. 


* This requirement may be met through certain examinations and summer-school work taken during 
the year following employment. 


3 Observation and [ponstion ing are not required, but, since most of the teachers are recruited from 
the University of New Hampshire and the two state normal schools, they have had this work. 


4 Fixed by unwritten rule. 

5 For college-graduate professional provisional certificate only. 

6 Major and minor system of 24 and 12 semester hours proposed. 

1 Yes, after 1931. 

8 After 1931, 21 semester hours of professional work, including 3 semester hours of practice teaching. 
» For life high-school certificate, four years of college work required. 

» For standard certificate only. 

= Eight and two-thirds additional semester hours are required in certain subjects allied to education. 


rs This requirement may be met by a course composed of class management, methods, and practice 
teaching. 


beyond graduation; and fifteen states do not require graduation from 
college. However, in some of the states which do not require college 
graduation there are restrictions as to class of district or school in 
which non-graduates may be certificated to teach. 

The amount of professional work required varies considerably 


from state to state. The range is from o to 24 semester hours, the 
median being 15+. 
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Number of Number of 
Semester Hours | Semester Hours 
State of Practice Required for 
Teachin, Subject 
Certification 
Nevada...... Yes 18 Yes 4 24 
New Hamp- 
New Jersey... Yes 15 Yes 5 12 
Yes 15 No 
Yes 185 No 
No? 188 No® 
Yes 16 Yes 6 Not fixed 
Yes 24 Yes 7 10-18 
Oklahoma... . No? 8-24 Yes 2-5 12-24 
Oregon....... No 15 Yes 5 Not fixed 
Yes 18 Yes 6 12 
Yes® ° No 
Yes 18 No 
South Dakota. Yes 15 No 
Tennessee. ... Yes 18 No 
No 12 No 
eee Yes 18" Yes 6 20 
Vermont..... No ? No 
Virginia...... Yes 18 Yes ? 12 
Washington. . Yes 12 No 
West Virginia. Yes 20 Yes 3 16-40 
Wisconsin... . Yes 15 No 
Wyoming.... Yes 16 Yes® 6 Not fixed 
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Twenty-one of the states require observation or practice teach- 
ing or both. Twenty-seven states have no general requirements in 
this field. The practice-teaching requirement ranges from 2 to 7 
semester hours, the median being 5 semester hours. So far as the 
writer has been able to determine, every state allows credit for this 
work although it may not be required. 

Hutson has called attention to the inception of a policy on the 
part of certificating authorities to practice subject certification as 
opposed to “blanket certification.”* Where there is subject certifi- 
cation it is no longer possible for the high-school teacher to teach 
classes in subjects in which he has little or no preparation. Exi- 
gencies of the schedule of a particular school cannot prevail to the 
extent of requiring a teacher to teach subjects for which he is not 
specifically prepared. Subject certification has largely come about 
through the addition of special subjects to the curriculum, such as 
music, art, household economics, commercial subjects, and shop- 
work. Twenty-seven of the states have some type of subject re- 
quirement for certification to teach a certain subject. In many 
cases this requirement applies only to the so-called “special” sub- 


jects, certification to teach the academic subjects being based on 
college graduation and some professional subject matter. Never- 
theless, the tendency is toward subject certification, for in 1926, 
Hutson says, “in only a few states was there found to be subject 


992 


certification. 


t Percival W. Hutson, The Scholarship of Teachers in Secondary Schools, pp. 161- 
62. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 


2 [bid., p. 161. 


FURTHER COMMENTS ON THE SCORING 
OF CONTINUITY TESTS 


HOWARD E. WILSON 
Harvard University 


The interesting method of scoring continuity tests proposed by 
Robert W. Nesmith’ seems to the writer faulty in that it does not 
give proportional weighting to errors in pupil markings and does 
not consider all the relations involved in the items of a test. An 


TABLE I 


TypicAL Puprt MARKINGS OF A ContTINUITY TEST 


Pupits 


w 


. Introduction of slavery into Virginia. . . 
. Adoption of the Missouri Compromise. 
. Rise of abolition as a political fsee.. ned 
. Passage of the Compromise of 1850.... 
Passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act... 
. Lincoln-Douglas debates 

. Outbreak of the Civil War 

. The Emancipation Proclamation 

. End of the Civil War 


| CN 
Aut H 
An WH OO 


I 
2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
8 
9 


on 


| 
| 
CLO 


75 


example will make this statement clear. Table I presents a con- 
tinuity test in American history marked in four different ways, all 
scores being determined according to Mr. Nesmith’s method.? 

Examination of Table I indicates that Pupil 1 thought that the 
Missouri Compromise was made law before slavery was introduced 
into Virginia—a ridiculous error but the only error made in the 
pupil’s marking. Pupil 1 was correct in thinking that both the in- 

* Robert W. Nesmith, “Scoring the Continuity Test,” School Review, XXXVII 
(December, 1929), 764-66. 


2 The markings are taken from Columns 3-6 in Table I of Mr. Nesmith’s article. 
Mr. Nesmith’s computation of scores is given in Table II of his article. 
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Score (Mr. Nesmith’s method)... .. 
= 
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troduction of slavery into Virginia and the adoption of the Missouri 
Compromise occurred prior to all the other events listed in the test. 
Pupil 2, on the other hand, thought that the Civil War was ended 
before slavery was introduced into Virginia—an error even more 
ridiculous than that made by Pupil 1. Pupil 2, moreover, did not 
stop with one ridiculous error; he numbered “introduction of slavery 
into Virginia” as occurring after the Missouri Compromise, after 
the rise of abolition as a political force, after the Compromise of 
1850, after the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and so on 
through the entire list of events. Pupil 1 confused two items, con- 
tiguous to each other, but this minor confusion has no effect on 
the other items of the test. Pupil 2, on the other hand, had all the 
items confused to some degree, in that “introduction of slavery into 
Virginia” is in incorrect time relation to every other item, and his 
marking indicates a fundamental lack of comprehension of the 
element of continuity in the slavery controversy. Yet, as noted in 
Table I, Mr. Nesmith’s method of scoring gives both pupils the 
same score, 88. The obvious lack of discrimination and precision 
in the method limits its usability as a diagnostic aid. 

So far as Pupils 3 and 4 are concerned, the situation is the same. 
The proposed method of scoring gives them, alike, scores of 75, but 
an analysis of their papers reveals totally different and entirely un- 
equal degrees of comprehension on the part of the two pupils. 

It seems obvious, then, that there are serious faults in the pro- 
posals advanced by Mr. Nesmith. Without further reference to the 
proposed technique of scoring, however, the writer desires to take 
this opportunity to point out errors in his own suggested method 
of scoring, which were revealed by the critical re-examination of his 
earlier article’ to which Mr. Nesmith’s proposals led. It may be 
possible, too, to suggest corrections leading to a method of scoring 
continuity tests more nearly adequate than any yet proposed. 

The fundamental thesis of the writer’s earlier article is that any 
method of scoring continuity tests which is adequate must count 
the number of relations marked by the pupil as correct which are 
involved among the items of a given test. This principle is not at 


* Howard E. Wilson, “The Continuity Test in History-teaching,” School Review, 
XXXIV (November, 1926), 679-84. 
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present criticized, and we may assume its validity. The writer, in 
1926, proposed a nine-item continuity test and stated that the per- 
fect score for such a test is 20, which is the total number of relations 
involved among the items. It is on the basis of this statement that 
Mr. Nesmith calculated the scores in Table I of his article, multiply- 
ing the raw scores by 5 in order to secure a percentage score—a 
procedure not statistically permissible. Table III of the writer’s 
earlier article purported to describe the twenty relations assumed 
to exist among the items of a nine-item test, but analysis of that 
table will reveal it to be statistically erroneous. There are not twen- 
ty, but thirty-six, relations in a nine-item test, as shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 


TABULATION OF TIME RELATIONS IN A NineE-ItTEM ContTINuITY TEST 


Item 1 has a proper time relation to Items 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8,9 
Item 2 has a proper time relation toItems 3, 4,5,6,7,8,9 
Item 3 has a proper time relation to Items 4; 5, 6, 7, 8,9 
Item 4 has a proper time relation to Items 

Item 5 has a proper time relation to Items 

Item 6 has a proper time relation to Items 

Item 7 has a proper time relation to Items 

Item 8 has a proper time relation to Item 


Table IT illustrates only the direct relations among the items of 
a nine-item test. For instance, it shows the relation between Items 
1 and 2 but properly does not show the relation between Items 2 
and 1, which is only the reverse of the former. Similarly, it shows 
the relation between Items 1 and 3 and the relation between Items 
2 and 3; therefore, it is not necessary to show the relation between 
Items 3 and 1 and the relation between Items 3 and 2 or to count 
them in the calculations. Indeed, if all possible relations were in- 
dicated and counted, the total number would be seventy-two. How- 
ever, one-half of these are the reverse of the others, and the actual 
number of relations for a nine-item test is thirty-six; as is indicated 
in Table II. The writer presents this calculation as a correction of 
an error in his previous article. 

It should be pointed out that there is nothing peculiarly ad- 


Total 
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vantageous in a test of nine items; the teacher may wish to use con- 
tinuity tests either shorter or longer. The perfect score, that is, 
the total number of relations involved among the items, may be 
n(n—t1 
found for a test of any length by means of the formula =» ’ 


in which m represents the number of items in the test. Thus, for a 


nine-item test the formula reads ai9~ t) , or 36; for a five-item test 


5(5—1) 
2 


the perfect score is , or 10. The perfect scores for tests of 


from three to twelve items are as follows: 


Eight-item test 
Nine-item test 


The teacher should be warned, however, that these figures rep- 
resent test scores and that they are not directly translatable into 
percentage scores. 

In explaining the true score for any given test, let us consider a 
five-item test, the correct order of which coincides with the numeri- 
cal order: 1, 2, 3, 4,5. A pupil marks such a test 3, 4, 1, 5, 2. Table 
III indicates the number of correct and incorrect relations involved 
in his scoring, the plus signs representing correct relations and the 
zeros incorrect relations. 

In the example given, Item 1 of the test should be placed before 
Item 2. By giving Item 1 a number (3) lower than the number he 
has given Item 2 (4), the pupil has indicated the relation correctly. 
A plus sign in the second column of the first row in the diagram of 
relations indicates this fact. Item 1 should also be ahead of Item 3, 
but the pupil has given Item 3 a number (1) lower than that which 
he has given to Item 1 (3); therefore he has marked the relation in- 
correctly. The zero in the third column of the first row indicates 


Seven-item test............... 

Eleven-item test.............. 55 

Twelve-item test.............. 66 
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this fact. Item 1 should be before Item 4, and the pupil’s marking 
of Item 1 as 3 and Item 4 as 5 places Items 1 and 4 in correct time 
relation to each other, as is indicated by the plus sign in the fourth 
column of the first row. The pupil’s marking of Item 5 as lower 
than his marking of Item 1 reveals another incorrect relation, indi- 
cated by the zero in the fifth column of the first row. 

The second row in the diagram of relations in Table ITI indicates 
the relations of Item 2 with the other items of the test. Item 2 ought 
to be after Item 1; as we have already seen, the pupil’s marking of 


TABLE II 


ANALYSIS OF A Pupri’s MARKING OF A FIVE-ITEM 
ContTINuITy TEST 


D1aGRAM OF RELATIONS 


Item 1 as 3 and Item 2 as g is in correct time order so far as this 
single relation is concerned. This fact is indicated by the plus sign 
in the first column of the second row. Item 2 ought to be before 
Item 3, but the pupil has given Item 2 a higher number than he has 
given Item 3, thereby failing to mark the relation correctly, as is 
indicated by the zero in the third column of the second row. Item 
2 ought to precede Item 4, and the pupil has so placed it by giving 
Item 2 the number 4 and Item 4 the number 5. This correct relation 
is shown by the plus sign in the fourth column of the second row. 
The pupil has given Item 5 a lower number than he has given Item 
2—an incorrect marking, as indicated by the zero in the last column 
of the second row. By following Table III through in similar fash- 
ion, one sees that the relations 1-2 (or 2-1), 1-4 (or 4-1), 2-4 (4-2), 


ITEM Canes 

I 2 3 4 5 

4 + ° ° 

I ° ° + 

5 + + + ° 
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3-4 (or 4-3), and 3-5 (or 5-3) were marked correctly by the pupil. 
Since five of the ten possible relations were marked correctly by the 
pupil, his proper score is 5. 

Obviously, this calculation arrives at a score which is accurate 
if we assume, as we do, that accuracy depends on determining the 
exact number of relations the pupil has marked correctly. But the 
method, however accurate and desirable it is, is not practically use- 
ful; it is impossible for the busy teacher to perform the elaborate 
calculations necessary to arrive at the proper score for each test 
paper. In the writer’s article of 1926 a short-cut method of scoring 
was proposed, to which Mr. Nesmith has made reference. That 
short cut is quite permissible for the method of scoring discussed in 
the 1926 article, but, as has already been stated, the calculations 
involved in that method are erroneous. Therefore, the short cut is 
useless. It is a good technique for arriving at a wrong score inas- 
much as it is based on the assumption that 20 is the perfect score for 
a nine-item test. The question now is whether a short cut can be 
found which is in harmony with the corrected calculations. An 
answer to this question—that is, a technique for arriving at the ac- 
curate score quickly and easily—is proposed.’ 

Let us take, as an illustration of the method of scoring, the test 
markings used in Table III. The correct order of a five-item test 
is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; the pupil’s order is 3, 4,1, 5, 2. Place these two mark- 
ings as indicated in Step 1 of Table IV. Cross out Item 1 in the 
pupil’s column and count the number of items below it—in this 
case, 2. Place the count in a third column, which we may call the 
“tabulation column.” Next, as Step 2, locate Item 2 in the pupil’s 
column; cross it out; count the number of items below it not crossed 
out; and enter the count—in this case, o—in the tabulation column. 
Step 3 consists of locating Item 3 in the pupil’s column, crossing it 
out, counting the number of items below it not previously crossed 
out, and entering the count—in this case, 2—in the tabulation 
column. The next step, as indicated in Step 4, is to locate Item 4 
in the pupil’s column, cross it out, count the number of items below 


t In presenting the method of scoring, the writer acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Professors Ralph Beatley and Francis T. Spaulding, of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, and W. E. Spaulding, of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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it not crossed out, and enter the count—in this case, 1—in the 
tabulation column. The same procedure repeated in connection 
with Item 5 constitutes the fifth step of the process. As is seen in 
the last column of Table IV, the sum of the figures in the last tabu- 
lation column indicates the number of relations marked correctly 
by the pupil. In this example the pupil’s score is 5, the figure which 
Table III indicated to be the actual number of time relations recog- 
nized by the pupil. 

With the possible exception of the fifth step, it is not necessary 
for the teacher to write out the calculations given in Table IV. The 


TABLE IV 


ANALYSIS OF STEPS TAKEN IN SCORING A ContrNuIty TEST 


STEP 2 STEP 3 STEP 4 STEP 5 


Tabula- | Tabula- 
tion oy tion 
Column Column 


Tabula- 
tion 
Column 


Tabula- 
tion 
Column 


Pupil’s 


Pupil’s 
Order 


Pupil’s 
Order 


Order 


2 


° 


method of scoring is, in reality, much simpler than the description 
of it indicates. Difficulty is encountered, however, in cases—and 
such cases are the rule—where the items of the test, correctly 
marked, do not appear in numerical order. For instance, in a printed 
or mimeographed test to be given to pupils it is not customary or 
desirable to list the items in exact numerical order. The usual pro- 
cedure is to “scramble” the items, as is done in Table V, where the 
last five items of the continuity test given in Table I are used as a 
five-item test. In the example (Table V) the correct numbering by 
the pupil will be not 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 but 4, 2, 3, 1, 5. In such a case 
the pupil’s order has to be transposed to harmonize with the numeri- 
cal order before the procedure illustrated in Table IV can be fol- 
lowed. As is indicated in Table V, this transposition is an easy mat- 
ter. In the example, Column 5 shows how Column 3 (the pupil’s 


a 
STEP 1 
Order | Column 
3 3 -3- 2 -3- 2 2 a 
4 4 4 4 I I 
2 + 2 2 == 2 
5 5 5 5 ° 
© 
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marking) would appear if Column 2 (the correct order) were the 
same as the numerical order (Column 4). The pupil gave to nu- 
merical Item 1 (the fourth in the correct order) the number 1, as is 
indicated in Column 5. To numerical Item 2, the second item in the 
correct order, he gave the number 4; to numerical Item 3, he gave 
the number 5, and soon. As soon as the pupil’s order is harmonized 
with the numerical order, the technique of scoring previously de- 
scribed may be employed. In the example given in Table V the 
pupil’s score, computed by the technique recommended, is 5. 


TABLE V 


TRANSPOSITION OF MARKINGS IN SCORING A CONTINUITY TEST 


Pupil’s N 
Order 


The Emancipation Proclamation 
Lincoln-Douglas debates 

Outbreak of the Civil War 

Passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
End of the Civil War 


The short-cut technique of scoring proposed and discussed in 
preceding paragraphs may be summarized briefly as follows: Trans- 
pose the pupil’s markings in such a manner that they correspond 
with a key which places the items of the test in numerical order. 
Then cross out the figure 1 in the pupil’s marking and count the 
number of items below it. Cross out the pupil’s figure 2 and count 
the number of items below it not previously crossed out. Cross 
out the pupil’s figure 3 and count the number of items below it not 
crossed out. When all the items of the test have thus been crossed 
out, add the figures resulting from the various counts in order to 
secure the pupil’s score, that is, the number of relations he has recog- 
nized and marked correctly. 

This method is, to the best of the writer’s ability, the shortest 
and quickest technique for arriving at an accurate score. Possibly 
another technique simpler, more direct, and equally accurate exists; 
if so, it is to be hoped that its discoverer will make it available. 
It may well be pointed out here, however, that the proposed tech- 


Trans- 
Correct posed 
Order Pupil’s 
Order 
4 3 I I 
2 4 2 4 
3 5 3 5 
I I + 3 
5 5 
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nique may be simplified by having the pupils who take the test do 
at least part of the necessary computation. For example, if a teach- 
er gives to a class the five-item test shown in Table V, he may, be- 
fore collecting the papers, ask the pupils to transpose their markings 
to harmonize with the numerical order of the items. He may say, 
“Tn the upper left-hand corner of your paper, write the number you 
gave to the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act; just below it write 
the number you gave to the Lincoln-Douglas debates;” and so on, 
reading the items in their correct order. If this procedure is fol- 
lowed, the test papers reach the teacher with the pupils’ markings 
already harmonized with the numerical order of the test items, and 
the final scoring is relatively simple. In such a case, the method 
proposed is as rapid and easy as the methods proposed by the writer 
in 1926 and by Mr. Nesmith in his article of December, 1929. In 
addition, it has the indispensable merit of accuracy. 

In summary, then, this statement has pointed out inadequacies 
in the method of scoring continuity tests proposed by Mr. Nesmith, 
has taken advantage of the opportunity to point out and correct 
serious statistical errors in the calculations presented in the writer’s 


previous article, and has suggested a new short-cut technique for 
scoring continuity tests. The new technique is, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, based on correct calculations and is in accord with the sound 
principle that an adequate method of scoring continuity tests must 
arrive at a count of the number of time-relations among the items 
of the test recognized and marked correctly by the pupil. 
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A FORM FOR RATING TEXTBOOKS IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION PREPARED FOR THE 
NINTH AND TENTH GRADES 


MARY E. MARYE 
J. Sterling Morton High School and Junior College, Cicero, Illinois 


Builders of the English curriculum for the ninth and tenth 
grades are faced by various problems: What shall be omitted from 
the traditional curriculum? Which of the new ideas and procedures 
shall be included? How shall the topics included be taught? Omis- 
sions must be made, innovations introduced, and greater effective- 
ness secured in method whereby the English course will actually 
function in the everyday language habits of the pupils. So much is 
certain. More investigations, detailed and practical, such as are 
referred to in the Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence,? must be made to find out what material in the English 
course functions in establishing correct language habits, to deter- 
mine the best allocation of that material, and to discover the most 
effective methods of presenting it. The results of these investiga- 
tions must then be reflected in courses of study and in textbooks. 

Increased attention is being given to the scientific selection of 
textbooks in recognition of their importance as an adequate tool in 
accomplishing a definite purpose in a particular situation, as an in- 
fluence in training the teacher, and as a determining factor in the 
content and methods of instruction. The usual “‘opinion method” of 
selection, influenced by minor or irrelevant considerations, is giving 
way to a “data method,” based on scientific analysis and measure- 
ment according to certain standards. The use of a rating form, 
viewed not as a permanent standard but as a working scale that will 

* Dudley H. Miles and Sterling A. Leonard, ‘Research in High-School English,” 
The Development of the High School Curriculum, pp. 309-27. Sixth Yearbook of the De- 


partment of Superintendence. Washington: Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1928. 
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change as new ideas and ideals are recognized, will provide an ob- 
jective basis for the selection of textbooks. 

The first step in the scientific evaluation of a textbook is the 
determination of the objectives that the textbook ought to accom- 
plish. The second step is an analysis of the textbook to discover how 
well it accomplishes the objectives. Both steps are complex, de- 
tailed, and difficult. As a standard, in comparison with which the 
content and the method of a book are to be measured, a rating form 
can be only tentative both as to content and as to emphasis. It is, 
however, a definite, objective guide, weighted by generally recog- 
nized authority and by the most recent investigations with regard to 
the curriculum. The details and the emphasis on the details may be 
changed to fit varying and individual needs. 

To be of use throughout the country, a rating form for evalu- 
ating books must be very general. Such a rating form will serve but 
little more than to indicate the points that should be evaluated. 
Only for certain of the more mechanical features and very generally 
recognized methods may definite standards be indicated. In analyz- 
ing the factors significant in the choice of books, Fowlkes’s form for 
reviewing textbooks’ indicates only the standards with which the 
teacher is already familiar. Maxwell? gives a set of general rating 
forms for all books and more specific forms that apply to particular 
subjects, such as spelling. A rating form that applies to a particular 
subject is more valuable in judging a book in that subject than is a 
form that applies to any subject. Franzen and Knight? include in 
Textbook Selection a score card for judging the value of biology text- 
books. The part of this score card that is devoted to mechanical ele- 
ments is of value in judging any book. In Measuring Textbooks 
Spaulding‘ includes score cards for particular subjects. None of 
these cards set up specific standards. They guide in suggesting the 

t John Guy Fowlkes, Evaluating School Textbooks, pp. 10-34. Newark, New Jersey: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1923. 

2C. R. Maxwell, The Selection of Textbooks, pp. 19-21. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1921. 

3 R. H. Franzen and F. B. Knight, Textbook Selection, p. 19. Baltimore: Warwick 
& York, Inc., 1922. 

4 Frank E. Spaulding, Measuring Textbooks, p. 29. New York: Newson & Co., 
1922. 
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factors that should be evaluated but do not set up objective stand- 
ards for those factors. In Hall-Quest’s The Textbook’ is a more de- 
tailed suggestive form, which was used as a basis for selecting text- 
books in Cincinnati. In mechanical matters this form gives absolute 
standards, and for other factors it suggests standards in comparison 
with which the contents of a particular book may be measured. 

The form for evaluating textbooks in English composition here 
presented is more detailed than are any of the rating forms men- 
tioned. It attempts to present in specific, detailed fashion the fac- 
tors to be considered in the selection of a textbook in composition 
for the ninth and tenth grades. It sets up tentative but objective 
standards for evaluation based on analyses of six modern textbooks 
in composition for the ninth and tenth grades, teachers’ opinions 
directly expressed through a questionnaire, teachers’ opinions ex- 
pressed through recent courses of study, and authoritative state- 
ments of leading educators. This rating form will therefore be 
subject to much more difference of opinion than is a more general 
score card. The differences in opinion will only help to make the 
form more usable and more valuable by adapting it to the varying 
needs of particular situations and the rapidly changing ideals in the 
teaching of English composition. The form is offered not as a goal 
but as a starting-point. 

The rating form evolved from the following investigations. Six 
textbooks in composition for the ninth and tenth grades were ana- 
lyzed in detail as to content and methods. As a result of the analysis, 
a comprehensive questionnaire covering all the points discovered in 
the books was formulated. This questionnaire was sent to one hun- 
dred teachers of English in high schools in Illinois listed in the North 
Central Association Quarterly? as having more than three hundred 
pupils. The same questionnaire was used as the basis of an analysis 
of six courses of study characterized by progressive tendencies, al- 
though more data were added from the courses. The opinions of 
authorities in the field of education as to the content of the English 
curriculum and methods of presenting it were sought in their pub- 

* Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest, The Textbook: How To Use and Judge It, p. 85. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1918. 


2 “List of Approved and Membership Secondary Schools, 1928-29,’’ North Central 
Association Quarterly, III (June, 1928), 99-106. 
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lished writings. From these four sources was deduced a rating form 
reflecting the materials and methods that seem at the present time 
the most effective materials and methods to be incorporated in a 
textbook in composition for the ninth and tenth grades. 

The rating form presents in ten sections the bases on which a 
book is to be rated. Each section contains divisions that present 
detailed, objective criteria for judging the book. At the right are two 
columns, one for perfect ratings and the other for relative ratings of 
the book under consideration. The perfect rating for each section 
is 100. The ratings for the various divisions of each section are based 
on the relative values of the respective criteria on the scale of 100. 
The valuations are purely artificial, used for mechanical conveni- 
ence, and indicate no absolute measure. Some other scheme of rela- 
tive measure, such as A, B, C, or “Excellent,” “Good,” “Poor,” 
could be used for comparative purposes, but it would be much less 
convenient. 

The scorer first indicates in the column for perfect ratings his 
estimate of the relative value of each division on the scale of roo. 
The sum of all the perfect ratings in each section should be 100. 
There is no objective basis for estimating the values; each indicates 
the subjective opinion of the scorer, and it may be influenced by the 
needs of a particular locality. If, however, several persons are to 
compare their scores, the perfect ratings should be the same for all. 

The scorer then estimates, with regard to each characteristic in- 
cluded in the form, the excellence of the textbook being rated in rela- 
tion to the perfect rating shown. For example, if the perfect rating 
for “Appeals to visual emphasis”’ (See 1 } of form) is 35, the scorer 
estimates the excellence of the textbook in this respect on a scale of 
o-35 and indicates his estimate in the column “Rating for This 
Book.” 

The scorer places the sum of the ratings in each section opposite 
the 100 indicating the perfect rating for the section. The sums for 
the ten sections he also records on the first page of the rating form. 
The sum of the scores for all ten sections, after the marking-off of 
one decimal place, gives a summary evaluation of the book on a 
scale of 100. 

This summary evaluation alone cannot be of great value in de- 
termining the choice of a book. The person judging the textbook 
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must analyze carefully the relative excellence of the book with re- 
gard to each of the criteria. In other words, he must use the rating 
form not mechanically but intelligently and analytically. 


FORM FOR RATING TEXTBOOKS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
PREPARED FOR THE NINTH AND TENTH GRADES 

Title of book 
Author 
Publisher Date of copyright 
Edition Other editions, if any 
Intended to be used in Grades _______ Final rating 
Rated by 


Major Characteristics Total Rating 


. Mechanical makeup 

. Organization of subject matter 

. General methods 

. Content of expression 

. Development of expression 

. Motivation of expression 

. Content of mechanics: grammar 

. Content of mechanics: punctuation, capitalization, 
spelling, word study 

. Methods used to develop mechanics 

. Miscellaneous material included 


9 
° 


Final rating 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE RATING Form 

1. Estimate on the basis of 100 the relative values' of the subdivisions of 
each major characteristic on which a book is to be rated. 

2. Place the numbers indicating the relative values in the column “Perfect 
Rating.” 

3. Estimate, in terms of the perfect rating, the excellence of the book with 
regard to each characteristic analyzed. 

4. Place the number indicating the excellence of the book with regard to 
each characteristic in the column “Rating for This Book” opposite the number 
indicating perfect rating. 

5. Add the scores for each of the ten sections and place the total for each sec- 
tion in the space opposite the 100 indicating perfect rating. 

6. Copy the total scores for the ten sections on the first page. 

7. Add the total scores and mark off one decimal place. 

8. The result is a summary evaluation of the book. 


t There is no objective basis for estimating the values. Each indicates the opinion of 
the scorer as to the relative value of the particular point. 
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RATING FORM 


Characteristic 


1. Mechanical makeup: general appearance, exterior and interior, 
and usableness 
a) Bookmaker’s technique 
(x) Size: usual, 53 8 inches 
(2) Color: dark, soft 
(3) Binding: durable, opening easily 
(4) Paper: white, without gloss, — am so that neither print- 
ing nor roughness shows through from other side 
(5) Ink: deep black 
(6) Type: plain, 6 mm. to 18 mm., clear and distinct, vertical 
strokes within letters .3 mm. to .5 mm. apart, vertical 
strokes between letters .5 mm. to .75 mm. apart, space be- 
tween words 2 mm., space between lines 2.5 mm. 
(7) Length of line: 88 mm. to 102 mm.; in general, regular on 
both margins 
(8) Margins: at least three-fourths of an inch and straight 
(9) Book space economically used, material not crowded but 
space not wasted 
b) Appeals to visual emphasis 
& i Chapter titles and section and topic captions clear, brief, 
vivid, informative 
(2) Captions centered 
(3) Moderate use of different sizes of type 
(4) Infrequent use of italics for emphasis 
(5) Figures, diagrams, outlines, charts, graphs used for clear- 
ness, especially in connection with outline form, gram- 
matical relationships, letter form 
(6) At least five pictures, black and white or in soft colors, 
me people and scenes outdoors and portraying ac- 


vity 
c) Helps ‘to aah book usable 
(1) Detailed table of contents organized on basis of some 
scheme that allows easy and quick reference to text mate- 


rial 
(2) Detailed index organized so that items may be easily and 
quickly located 
(3) Statement in preface of author’s general purpose and of 
his suggestions for using the book; no formal introduction 
2. Organization of subject matter 
a) Approximately equal space emphasis to mechanics and expres- 


b) Sharp separation of development of expression and develop- 
ment of mechanics, not a parallel development 

c) Development of expression precedes development of mechanics 

d) Material at beginning of book vital, stimulating, interesting. . 

e) Material organized into sections around unified topics 

f) Sections organized into small units providing for accomplish- 
ment by units that will contribute to the joy of achievement 

g) Each unit organized as a complete whole and also as an integral 
part of the complete development, allowing for use in whatever 
sequence best suits the needs of a class or an individual Ke) 


* The numbers placed here in the column “Perfect Rating” opposite each major division are illustra- 
tive of the method to be followed in using the rating form. These numbers have no objective basis. 
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Characteristic 


h) Amount of material that will comprise the work of a day left to 
the teacher 

4) Opportunity for practice provided immediately after the de- 
velopment of a topic 

j) Opportunity at intervals for review practice covering many 
points—at the end of a section or a chapter 

k) Material at end of book, if any, material for reference (and 
live, important material that will arouse curiosity and help to 
sustain interest to the end*) 

. General methods 

a) Book addressed to pupil in second person—intimate, dynamic 
manner, not satirical or ridiculing—and in vivid, original dic- 
tion 
Appeal made to socially valuable instincts—pride, emulation, 
curiosity, collecting, play—not to socially harmful instincts— 
fear, shame, hate 
Emphasis placed on the vernacular, on the training of boys and 
girls in relation to their everyday speech habits in customary 
expression situations as opposed to the training of producers 
of literature 
Book adaptable to laboratory class procedure, a manual to be 
used by the pupil under supervision 
Provision for individualization of instruction both in mechanics 
and in expression 
Emphasis on desire, responsibility, self-criticism, self-cultiva- 


Many questions provided throughout the book to stimulate ac- 
tive responses on the part of the pupil, the value of the type of 
questions indicated by the following descending order of im- 
portance 
(1) Questions that are problem-solving 
(2) Questions that call for expressions of opinion 
(3) Questions that stimulate the imagination 
(4) Questions depending on memory that refer to fact— 
either data acquired by pupil or information from his ex- 
perience 
Book rich in correlations that link the study of language in- 
separably to the vital experiences of the pupil so as to make 
him conscious of the function of effective expression in his 
practical and thought life. Valuable correlations: everyday life 
situations and relations; out-of-school vital expression situa- 
tions; school vital expression situations; expression situations 
that will be vital later; school subjects; school activities; rec- 
reational, avocational interests; books, general reading, study 
of literature; work, vacation; live topics of general community 
or national interest 
Subordination of language structure to expression, indicated 
by organization of technique from a functional point of view 
and by interrelations of sections of the book 
. Content of expression 
a) Situations provided for expression 
(1) Notices, advertisements, announcements 
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* This standard is not supported by evidence but is suggested as a psychologically sound device. 
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RATING FORM—Continued 


Rating 


Characteristic 


(2) Definitions 
(3) Resolutions 
(4) Minutes 
(5) Reports, informal 
(6) Examinations 
(7) Telegrams 
(8) Questions 
(9) Recitations 
(10) Speeches 
(11) Contributions to school or other paper 
(12) Letters 
(a) Informal: friendship, usual social situations, not the 
infrequent 
(6) Formal: invitation and reply in only the most fre- 
quent social situations (no need for practice in writing 
forms for formal wedding, reception, commencement 
situations) 
(c) Business: order, request for information, application 
(13) Conversations, including conventional forms 
social intercourse, the courtesy of everyday business con- 
tacts and telephone situations 
(14) Salesmanship 
(15) Anecdotes 
(16) Club meetings 
(17) Common business forms 
b) Types of expression to meet situations.................... 
6 Telling a story, not the conventional short story but nar- 
ration with a purpose and a point, prompted by natural 
desire to tell it 
(2) Describing, simple, short, emphasis on truth and vivid- 
ness 
(3) Explaining, simple, emphasis on clearness 
(4) Arguing, informal, emphasis on logical thinking 
(5) Précis writing 
(6) Paraphrasing 
(7) Taking notes—simple, usable notes 
(8) Writing simple verse 
(9) Writing omitted that attempts simply to meet the de- 
mands of one of the four conventional forms of discourse 
5- Development of expression 
a) Training the pupil in acquiring material for expression 
(1) Training a observation through five senses 
(2) Training of powers of listening 
(3) Providing abundance of fresh interesting material 
(4) Giving wealth of suggestions as to where to find more 
(5) Training in getting central idea from reading 
(6) Training in use of library 
(7) Training in nee, logical thinking 
b) Training the pupil in preparing material for expression 
(1) Omitting formal ichaitinns and analysis of principles of 
rhetoric 
(2) Placing emphasis on something to say 
(3) Guiding the choice, limitation, phrasing of subject 
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RATING FORM—Continued 


Ratin 
Perfect 
Characteristic Rating 


Emphasizing purpose or motive 
Emphasizing sticking to purpose 
Emphasizing arrangement for clearness and best effect 
Training in co-ordination and subordination of ideas 
Providing outline technique 
Training in simple paragraph organization and develop- 
ment 
(a) One thought developed in a paragraph 
(b) Arrangement of ideas in paragraph for clearness, best 
effect, and progress 
c) Training the pupil in expression 
(1) Technique of oral expression 
(2) Manuscript form 
(3) Audience point of view 
(4) Emphasis on spontaneity 
d) Training the pupil in revision, symbols for correction provided 
. Effectiveness of the book in motivating vital expression activities 
a) Long list of suggested subjects related to vital interests of the 
pupil to stimulate his free choice. Valuable suggestions are in 
connection with the pupil himself, reading, books, proverbs, 
people, personal qualities, avocations, vacations, travel, out- 
door sports and activities, school subjects, school situations, 
personal experiences, familiar and unusual situations, animals, 
humorous situations 
Provision for vital expression situations. The usual ones have 
been analyzed in Section 4 
Artificial expression situations motivated by relation to vital 
life expression situations and vitalized by re-creation of those 
life-situations as closely as possible 
Imaginary, fanciful, and verse writing provided for and stimu- 
lated, but optional, not forced 
Clever assignments to stimulate interest 
Training in use of pictures, talking-machine records, lantern 
slides, diagrams, museum material to help make expression 
effective 
Pressure of the social group for motivation through group proj- 
ects, publicity, selection for permanent retention in library, 
class criticism, competition 
h) Use of models 
(r) As illustrations 
(2) To be retold 
(3) To be imitated 
(4) In which only a part is given and that part is to be com- 
pleted by the pupil 
(5) Situation not appearing to be created 
i) Emphasis given to oral expression nearly equal to emphasis 
given to written expression 
. Content of mechanics: grammar—only essentials, limited to sim- 
ple discussion 
a) Nouns 
(1) Proper* 


* Indicated as important by the Stormzand and O’Shea investigation (Martin J. Stormzand and 
M. V. O’Shea, How Much English Grammar? Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1924). 
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RATING FORM—Continued 


Rating 
Characteristic for This 
Book 


(2) Number 
(3) Noun in direct address* 
(4) Noun of exclamation* 
(5) Formation and uses of genitive* 
(6) Apposition* 
(7) Subject of verb 
(8) Object of verb 
(9) Object of preposition 
Pronouns 
(1) Subject of verb, including compound subject 
(2) Object of verb, including double object* 
(3) Object of preposition, including double object* 
(4) Subject complement* 
(5) Relative pronouns 
(6) Possessive pronouns 
(7) Agreement 
(8) Case* 
(9) Common errors 
Verbs 
(1) Agreement* 
(2) Voice 
(3) Transitive and intransitive verbs* 
(4) Regular and irregular verbs* 
(5) Tense, emphasis on past* 
(6) Number 
(7) Common errors* 
(8) Distinction between “shall” and “will” omitted* 
Verbals 
(1) Reference, emphasis on danglers* 
(2) Failure of verbals to make complete sentences* 
(3) Use of genitive with gerunds* 
(4) Recognition of participles 
(5) Recognition of gerunds 
Adjectives 
(1) Comparison of adjectives, emphasis on irregular* 
(2) Use of ‘‘a” and ‘‘an”* 
(3) Proper adjectives* 
(4) Predicate adjectives 
Adverbs 
(1) Distinction between adverbs and adjectives 
(2) Comparison of adverbs, emphasis on irregular* 
Prepositions 
(1) Correct idioms* 
Conjunctions 
(1) Co-ordinating conjunctions* 
(2) Subordinating conjunctions* 
(3) Correlatives* 
(4) Exact relationship expressed* 
Interjections, punctuation with them 
) Parts of sentence 
Subject 


* Indicated as important by the Stormzand and O’Shea investigation. 
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RATING FORM—Continued 


Rating 


Perfect 
Characteristic Rating 


(2) Predicate 
k) Phrases 
(1) Prepositional* 
(2) Adjective* 
(3) Adverbial* 
1) Clauses 
(1) Adjective* 
(2) Adverbial* 
(3) Noun* 
(4) Restrictive and non-restrictive* 
(5) Dependent and independent* 
m) Sentence construction 
(1) Sentence error* 
(2) Phrase or clause punctuated as if complete sentence* 
(3) Classification according to form 
(4) Classification according to purpose 
(5) Use of variety in sentence construction* 
(6) Avoidance of rambling, too full sentence* 
(7) Avoidance of ‘‘and’’ sentence* 
(8) Avoidance of ‘‘so’”’ sentence 
(9) Combination of short sentences* 
(ro) Order of parts of sentence, emphasis on place of “only 
(rz) Common errors in sentence construction* 
(r2) Double negative 
8. Content of mechanics: punctuation, capitalization, spelling, 
word study—limited to essentials 
a) Punctuation 
(1) Period 
(a) After declamatory or imperative sentence 
(6) After abbreviation or initial* 
(2) Comma 
(a) Between series of words, phrases, clauses* 
(6) To set off direct quotation* 
(c) To set off parenthetical element 
(d) To set off apposition 
(e) To set off transposed clause* 
v3 To set off non-restrictive element* 
) To set off words in direct address 
(h) After salutation in friendly letter 
(i) Before conjunction in compound sentence* 
(j) To set off date or address* 
(k) Not after introductory phrase without verb element* 
Semicolon 
(a) Between closely related independent clauses if there 
is no conjunction 
Colon 
@) After salutation in business letter 
ostrophe 
Oo In genitive case of noun* 
(b) To indicate omission of letters* 
(c) In plural of letter or symbol* 
(d) Not to be used with possessive pronoun* 


39% 


* Indicated as important by the Stormzand and O’Shea investigation. 
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RATING FORM—Continued 


Rating 
Characteristic for This 
Book 


(6) Quotation marks* 
(a) To indicate direct quotation 
(6) To indicate parts of quotation when the quotation is 


divide 
(c) With title of book, magazine, etc. 
(7) Italics 
(a) To indicate title of book 
(8) Question mark* 
(a) After a direct question 
(9) Exclamation mark 
(a) After an interjection* 
(b) After word, phrase, or sentence expressing strong 
feeling 
(10) Hyphen* 
two parts of compound word* 
b) Capitalization 
(1) First word in sentence 
(2) First word in direct quotation 
(3) First word in line of poetry 
(4) Proper nouns* 
(5) Days of week 
(6) Months of year 
(7) Titles 
(8) Sections of country, not directions 
(9) Deity and religious organizations 
(10) Not school subjects except Latin, etc. 
(11) Proper adjectives* 
c) Spelling 
() Emphasis on idea that spelling is to be studied and 
learned, not merely tested 
(2) Choice of words 
(a) Scientific spelling lists 
(6) Provision for individual list of words 
(3) Methods of teaching 
(a) Suggestions for self-improvement 
(b) The giving of only a few words at a time 
(c) Emphasis on enunciation and pronunciation 
(d) Emphasis on syllabication 
(e) Emphasis on particular difficulties 
(f) The giving of only a few simple rules 
(zr) Rule for final consonant 
(2) Rule for final e 
(g) Emphasis on dictionary habit 
(4) Methods of testing 
(a) Dictated sentences or paragraphs 
(b) Provision for spelling of words in individual lists 
(c) Use of standard tests and lists 
d) Word study 
(1) Increased vocabulary urged 
(2) Common errors in use of words 
(3) List of words commonly mispronounced 
(4) Synonyms 


* Indicated as important by the Stormzand and O’Shea investigation. 
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RATING FORM—Continued 


Ratin 

Perfect 

Characteristic This 
Rating ook 


(5) Vivid words 
9. Methods used to develop mechanics 
a) Mechanics organized from point of view of function in expres- 
sion, subordinated to expression, related to expression 
(1) — parsing and syntax not presented as ends in them- 
selves 
b) Minimum requirements—a few points fully developed for 
mastery; or additional material, if given, indicated as addi- 
tional. If textbook is to be used for reference as a handbook, 
material for reference separated from content developed for 
mastery and obvious to the pupil as material for reference. . . 
Emphasis on fact that training in mechanics is the developing 
of a habit 
(x) A skill once trained consistently demanded as a working 
basis for training other ski 
(2) Review exercises provided 
(3) Further provision for habit formation, such as repeated 
training of same skill, left to the course of study 
d) Diagnostic tests provided as objective measures of mastery. . 
e) Inductive method provided 
f) Cautions especially noted with regard to errors frequently 


g) Minimum of illustrative sentences that show incorrect forms. . 
h) Wealth of sentence practice material for each point developed, 
including a variety of activities in connection with sentences 
and calling for invention of sentences on the part of the pupil. . 
4) Drill motivated by 
(1) Special devices, clever tasks 
(2) Pupil’s preparation of own manual of correct usage 
(3) Situations in which natural reactions are called for 
(4) Intrinsic interest in drill material 
(5) Competition 
(6) Class criticism 
. Miscellaneous material included 
a) Training in technique of studying 
b) Training in technique of criticism, honest, analytical, discrimi- 
nating, impersonal, cautious, constructive 
c) Simple parliamentary procedure 
d) Common abbreviations 
e) Only three figures of speech—simile, metaphor, personification 
—or none 
f) Only very simple versification, such as might stimulate a pupil 
to write poetry, or no versification 
g) Formal methods of studying literature omitted 
Formal bibliographies omitted; references to reading given at 
points where most effective to stimulate the pupil to want to 
read further 
If technique of journalism, debating, and dramatics is in- 
cluded, it should be simple and only for the purpose of motivat- 
ing expression 
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The real value to be derived from the use of this rating form lies 
not in the scores secured but in the specific information that results 
from a critical analysis of a book on the basis of objective criteria 
and the measuring of its excellence against established standards. 
After the scoring of competing textbooks with such a rating form, 
the selection of one of them to satisfy the special needs of a particu- 
lar situation will be the result not of blind chance but of intelligent 
choice. 

With the growing realization that in actual teaching the textbook 
largely determines both the content and the method of instruction, 
the wise selection of a textbook is increasingly considered important. 
An English department prescribing a specific course of study and 
certain methods of teaching is probably wasting its time unless it 
provides as a medium for instruction a textbook that incorporates 
most of the features of the course of study. 

If the content and the method of a textbook are to be analyzed 
by means of an objective rating form, that rating form must contain 
the generally accepted criteria of the English curriculum. Each de- 
tail in the rating form is a point to be challenged as to its right to a 


place in the form and as to the relative emphasis to be placed on it. 
To satisfy different specific situations and the requirements of new 
ideas in the teaching of English, changes based on scientific study 
must be made. The rating form here presented, reflecting, for the 
present time only, the composition curriculum of the ninth and 
tenth grades, is an instrument to be used in the selection of a text- 
book suitable for the curriculum prescribed. 
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THE FIRST PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMAS 


SILAS HERTZLER 
Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana 


When and where were the first public high school diplomas 
granted in the United States? Positive and definite answers to these 
questions may not now be possible. However, during 1926 and 1927, 
while doing some research work on the development of the public 
high school in Connecticut, the writer found data which record the 
giving of diplomas very early in the high-school development of that 
state. 

In the December, 1928, issue of the Journal of Educational Re- 
search,’ the writer pointed out that the first public high school law 
in the United States was probably the Connecticut law of 1798. 
The first permanent public high school growing out of this law was 
opened at Middletown in 1840.3 It was not long after this that the 
board in control of the Middletown City High School began to 
consider a fully organized course of study, on the completion of 
which graduation with a diploma would follow. On September 29, 
1846, a committee was appointed to outline a course of study for the 
Middletown city high schools. This committee worked two years in 
formulating its report. Finally, on November 25, 1848, it reported, 
suggesting a somewhat detailed course of study leading to gradua- 
tion. Previous to this final report, on October 7, 1848, a subcom- 
mittee had been appointed to study the problem of granting 
diplomas on the completion of the prescribed course of study that 
was then being planned. The manuscript minutes of the meetings 
of the Board of Education of the City School Society of Middletown 
are still available for study. The following extracts from these min- 

t Silas Hertzler, ‘The Earliest Public High School Law in Connecticut,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XVIII (December, 1928), 378. 

2 Acts and Laws, State of Connecticut, 1798, pp. 481-84. 

3 Manuscript Minutes, Middletown City School District, August 14, 1839, and 


January 29, 1840. 
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utes give the important steps in the development leading up to the 
granting of the first diplomas in Middletown. 

On September 29, 1846, it was voted “that a committee be ap- 
pointed by this Board to make out a course of study to be purchased 
in the high schools as recommended in the recent annual report of 
the Committee.” 

On January 15, 1848, it was voted “that the course of study to 
be pursued in the high schools be referred to the Committee on those 


schools.” 

On October 7, 1848, it was voted “that a subcommittee be ap- 
pointed on the subject of granting diplomas and preparing a course 
of study.” Three men were appointed. 

On November 25, 1848, the Board of Education voted as follows: 


The several textbooks now in use or heretofore approved by the Committee 
in the two departments of the high school shall continue to be used as textbooks 
until others are substituted by the Committee. 

Diplomas shall be given at the end of the present term and of each term 
thereafter to such of the pupils in the two departments of the high schools as 
shall have pursued and completed in.a creditable manner the full course of 
study prescribed by the Committee and shall have maintained a satisfactory 
deportment as pupils obedient to the rules of the school. 

The course of study and exercises in the Female Department requisite to 
entitle any pupil to a diploma shall consist of the following branches: Reading, 
Writing, Spelling, Definitions, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Ancient and 
Modern History, Natural Philosophy, and Composition, together with at least 
four of the following optional studies in addition: Algebra, Geometry, Astron- 
omy, Botany, Chemistry, Physiology, Rhetoric, Mental Philosophy, and 
Drawing. 

The course of study and exercises in the Male Department requisite to 
entitle any pupil to a diploma shall consist of the following branches: Reading, 
Writing, Spelling, Definitions, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Ancient and 
Modern History, Natural Philosophy, Composition, Declamation, and Book- 
keeping, together with at least four of the following optional studies in addition: 
Algebra, Geometry, Astronomy, Surveying, Chemistry, Physiology, Rhetoric, 
Mental Philosophy, Latin, and Drawing. 


From these minutes, which are the earliest evidence obtainable 
relating to the problem, it seems that the outlining of the course of 
study alone was considered in 1846 when the committee began its 
work. It was the subcommittee appointed October 7, 1848, that was 
finally given the responsibility of determining the course of study 
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which should lead to a diploma. While the course of study as out- 
lined gives the subjects pursued, it does not state in detail the 
number of years necessary to complete the work prescribed. 

Two years later, in 1850, mention was made in the annual cata- 
logue of the Middletown City High School of the fact that diplomas 
were given to candidates who had completed the course as outlined. 
At that time the final test of eligibility for a diploma was the suc- 
cessful completion of a “thorough examination”’ based on the entire 
course pursued. The candidates must have been members of the 
school for at least one year and of the Senior class for at least one 
term." 

Evidence that diplomas were regularly granted is found in the 
fact that the Middletown school committee in 1852 reported that ‘“‘a 
public exhibition was given at the end of the winter term, at which 
diplomas were given to three young ladies who had completed the 
full course of studies.’ 

The Hartford (Connecticut) Public High School was opened 
in 1847.3 At the end of the very first year, in 1848, there were stu- 
dents who completed the college-preparatory work and entered col- 
lege. It was possible for students to graduate in 1848 because the 
Hartford Grammar School united with the public high school at the 
time it was founded in 1847. The students who normally would have 
completed the grammar-school course completed the high-school 
course instead. 

There were six graduates in 1848. No diplomas, however, were 
granted until 1853, although students completed the course and 
graduated each year from 1848 to 1853.4 The school visitors of the 
First School Society of Hartford voted on April 11, 1853, “to recom- 
mend that the graduates of the High School be presented at their 
graduation with diplomas.”’> The year 1853, then, marked the giv- 
ing of the first diplomas in the Hartford Public High School. 

t Annual Catalogue of the Middletown City High School, 1850-1851, p. 11. 

2 News and Advertiser (Middletown, Connecticut), II (September 18, 1852), 3. 

3 Report of the Committee on the Establishment of a Public High School in the First 
School Society of Hartford, appointed January 7, 1847, p. 16. 

4 Catalogue, Hartford Public High School, 1870-1871, p. 43. 


5 Manuscript Minutes of the Proceedings, Board of Visitors of Common Schools of 
the First School Society, Hartford, Connecticut, April 11, 1853. 
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Data for a complete statement as to when the first diplomas were 
granted in each of the early high schools in Connecticut are not avail- 


TABLE I 


DatTEs AT WHICH THE First STUDENTS GRADUATED AND THE FIRST 
Dretomas WERE GIVEN IN THE HicH ScHOOLS ESTABLISHED 
IN CONNECTICUT BETWEEN 1840 AND 1871* 


. Date of Date of First | Date of First 
High School Opening Graduates Diplomas 


1840 
1847 
New London (boys) 1856 
New London (girls)......... 1855 
1850 
1859 
1865 
1870 
1871 
1851 


* Compiled from Connecticut School Document No. 9 (1897), pp. 20-22, and 
from the local sources concerning each high school. 


able. Table I,’ however, presents the data available for the high 
schools established between 1840 and 1871. 


* Silas Hertzler, The Rise of the Public High School in Connecticut, p. 132. Balti- 
more: Warwick & York, Inc., 1929. 


1848 1848 ‘ 
1848 1853 
1856 
1859 1859 
1858 1867 
1870 
1871 1873 
1875 


REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION IN READING IN THE 
NINTH GRADE 


P. B. JACOBSON anp E. C. VAN DUSEN 
Little Falls High School, Little Falls, Minnesota 


Reading is undoubtedly an important tool for every pupil who 
enters the American high school. Very little has been done either 
in measuring the ability of entering pupils to comprehend written 
material or in attempting to improve such ability during the pupils’ 
stay in school. So far as the writers know, only one experiment has 
been previously conducted in this field. D. H. Miles reported an 
experiment carried on in two high schools in New York City. He 
concluded: ‘Dull, slow readers can be taught to read more ac- 
curately, and even brilliant pupils can be urged to a higher degree 
of comprehension.” 

For several years the writers have believed that a considerable 
number of the pupils in the Little Falls High School were deficient 
in reading ability and that this deficiency was a serious handicap 
to the individual throughout his high-school course. Accordingly, 
during the fourth week of the school year 1928-29 the Freshman 
class of 150 pupils was tested by means of the Iowa High School 
Silent Reading Test. This test consists of seven parts, designed to 
measure the major abilities needed in silent reading. The test is of 
such a nature that the scores may be used as a basis for beginning 
remedial work on the deficiencies shown. 

Of the 150 pupils tested, 122, or 81.3 per cent, were below the 
ninth-grade standard in silent-reading ability, as shown in Table I. 

The pupils in the Little Falls High School come from three 
sources: the local public-school system, the local parochial schools, 
and 55 of the 149 ungraded schools in the county. The number of 
Freshmen entering from each source and the number deficient in 
silent-reading ability are shown in Table IT. 


* Dudley H. Miles, ‘Can the High-School Pupil Improve His Reading Ability?” 
Journal of Educational Research, XIV (September, 1926), 97. 
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The median reading ability for the group, according to the Iowa 
High School Silent Reading Test, was 7.1 grades. Since some of 
the scores ranged from 20 to 40, while the ninth-grade standard is 
124, it was decided that the lowest group should be retested. The 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 150 FRESHMEN ACCORDING TO 
SILENT-READING ABILITY 


Number Per Cent 


Below seventh-grade ability 59 
From seventh- to eighth-grade ability. . . 28 
From eighth- to ninth-grade ability 35 
Above ninth-grade ability 28 


150 


hundred pupils who scored lowest on the Iowa High School Silent 
Reading Test were therefore retested by means of the Thorndike- 
McCall Reading Scale, Form 3. The median for these hundred 
pupils was 7.5 grades. 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF FRESHMEN RECEIVED FROM EACH OF THREE SOURCES 
AND NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF Eacu Group DEFICIENT 
IN SILENT-READING ABILITY 


Number Percentage 
Deficient in | Deficient in 
Reading Rea 


Percenta; 
of Tota 


Local public schools 71 47.3 51 71.8 
Local parochial schools 20 13.3 16 80.0 
Ungraded rural schools 59 39-3 55 Q3.2 


150 99.9 122 81.3 


That the condition revealed by the tests was serious, no one 
would deny. An attempt was therefore made to remedy the condi- 
tion. The English classes, in which it was decided to carry on the 
remedial program, were divided into five sections according to read- 
ing ability, four sections needing remedial work and one section 
being satisfactory. The pupils in the four sections were told that, 
through no fault of their own, their reading ability was below normal, 


39-3 

18.7 

23.3 

18.7 
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that their deficiency was a serious handicap to them, and that the 
school proposed to help them improve their reading ability. 

The remedial work was not begun until the tenth week of the 
first semester as it was not possible to formulate a procedure which 
was considered satisfactory before that time. Three main difficul- 
ties were encountered. The first difficulty was due to the fact that 
the teachers had not been trained in college to teach reading, since 
they had the usual academic training and in addition the required 
semester hours of professional training. To remedy this defect, the 
teachers were allowed to observe the best reading instruction in the 
city elementary schools. They also studied carefully together parts 
of the Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I, and other known sources of informa- 
tion concerning the teaching of reading. 

The second main difficulty was to find suitable materials. After 
considerable search, three types of material were selected: (1) A 
wide range of easy materials which appeal to pupils and aim to 
enrich their mental background. (2) Work-type study material, 
such as is found in the Learn To Study Readers—Book Four by Horn 
and Moscrip and Book Five by Horn, Snedaker, and Goodykoontz. 
This material gives drill on the essential abilities in work-type silent 
reading. (3) Materials which aim to develop paragraph compre- 
hension through the answering of questions, such as are found in 
Standard Test Lessons in Reading by McCall and Crabbs. 

The third difficulty developed after the work was started. The 
teachers became discouraged because the reading ability of the pu- 
pils did not improve as rapidly as the teachers hoped it would. It 
was constantly necessary to remind the teachers that they could 
scarcely hope to overcome in a few months deficiencies that had ac- 
cumulated over eight years of school life. 

The procedure consisted in using one of the lessons in Standard 
Test Lessons in Reading each day for eighteen weeks. Class graphs 
of the grade scores made on these tests were posted weekly, and 
each pupil endeavored to see how much he could improve his own 
record. Attractive reading material was displayed in the classroom, 
and an opportunity was given to begin the reading in class. The 
Learn To Study Readers were used for various lengths of time in 
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the four sections, ranging from six weeks in the highest section to 
twenty-three weeks in the lowest section. An effort was made to 
show how important reading ability is to a pupil in high school, and 
the interest manifested by the pupils throughout the work indicated 
that this attempt to motivate the work was successful. The re- 
quired course of study for ninth-year English was covered in all sec- 
tions except the lowest section. The low intelligence quotients of 
the pupils in this section seemed to indicate the advisability of some 
omissions and additions both in grammar and in literature. 

On May 1, 1929, 102 pupils were retested by means of the Iowa 
High School Silent Reading Test. These pupils were all who were 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF 102 PUPILS ACCORDING TO SILENT- 
READING ABILITY AFTER REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


Per Cent 


Below seventh-grade ability 

From seventh- to eighth-grade ability. . . 
From eighth- to ninth-grade ability 
From ninth- to tenth-grade ability 
Above tenth-grade ability 


left of the original 122 pupils deficient in reading. Nineteen of the 
102 pupils were in the remedial classes only nine weeks because of 
changes in program at the end of the first semester; the others were 
in the remedial classes continuously. The median reading ability 
of the 102 pupils, who were formerly all deficient in reading, was 
found to be 9.2 grades—a gain of 2.1 grades. Since there was no 
control group, it cannot be stated positively that the reading instruc- 
tion was the sole cause of the improvement. Table III shows the 
distribution of the 102 pupils according to their ability in silent- 
reading on May 1, 1929. 

The teachers hoped to raise the entire class to tenth-grade abil- 
ity, but they were unable to do so. Those pupils who were previ- 
ously at or above the standard for their grade were not retested. 
The failure to retest these pupils was a serious omission. 

The outstanding weakness of the experiment is the lack of a 


Number | 
14 13.7 
9 8.8 
26 25.5 
16 15.7 
37 36.3 
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control group, without which there is no assurance that the reading 
instruction was responsible for the gains made. 

The results of the experiment may be stated briefly as follows: 

1. In nearly all cases pupils with high intelligence quotients as 
shown by the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability and low read- 
ing ability as shown by the Iowa High School Silent Reading Test 
and the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Form 3, equaled or ex- 
ceeded the norm for tenth-grade pupils after receiving the remedial 
instruction in reading. 

2. Pupils with low intelligence quotients made large gains. Only 
in a few cases did they reach the tenth-grade standard. 

3. About equal gains in test scores were made by the best and 
the poorest of the pupils deficient in reading. This fact accounts 
for the lack of correlation between mental ability and gain in read- 
ing ability. The correlation was found to be .19 with a probable 
error of .06. 

4. The deficient readers gained 2.1 grades in reading ability in 
twenty-three weeks. 


5. The percentage of ninth-grade pupils who entered the tenth 
grade was larger than usual. 

The results obtained were of such significance that another ex- 
periment is being carried on this year, aided by the experience gained 
and the increased knowledge of the teachers concerned. This time 
the experiment is being conducted under rigid control conditions. 


Cducational Tiritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A treatise on curriculum-making.—Studies with regard to the curriculum oc- 
cupy an important place in educational literature. Many school administrators 
and boards of education are convinced that there is something inherently wrong 
with tht. present curriculum and demonstrate this conviction by revising, if not 
reconstructing, the entire program of studies. However, experts in curriculum 
revision meet with considerable opposition in many quarters, and today educa- 
tional leaders are discussing curriculum revision in a controversial manner. As 
the author of a recent book' suggests, there are some who hold that, since the 
traditional curriculum has withstood the test of time, it should not be modified. 
There are others who maintain that the school should be sensitive to the ever 
changing conditions of society and that the curriculum should be in a state of 
continuous revision. There is no mistaking the fact that the author feels that 
there is something definitely wrong with the curriculum, that it is greatly in 
need of change, and that the need for change will become more and more evident 
in the future. 

In the present book Professor Hopkins may be said to have deviated from 
the usual procedure employed in writing textbooks dealing with the curriculum. 
Although several authors have based their materials largely on the underlying 
and basic aims of education, without much practical application of the prin- 
ciples suggested, the first impression gained from the reading of this book is that 
it is the product of one actually engaged in curriculum construction. Principles 
and practices have been united in one dynamic whole. The author has drawn 
freely from the opinions of superintendents, supervisors, curriculum specialists, 
and others with whom he has come in contact during several years of curriculum- 
making and curriculum revision. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I is devoted to a consideration of 
the underlying principles of the curriculum; Part II, to the procedure used in its 
construction. The author may be criticized for his pragmatic and utilitarian 
position in Part I. Here he adheres to one popular school of educational thought 
—that education should conform to the “existing social changes of society’’—in 
contradistinction to the educational philosophy, represented by a minority, that 

t L. Thomas Hopkins, Curriculum Principles and Practices. Chicago: Benj. H. San- 
born & Co., 1929. Pp. xiv+618. 
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education should set the pace in social evolution. The idealists in education and 
some educational philosophers may not receive the book favorably. It must be 
admitted, however, that a valuable contribution has been made in Part II. The 
various steps in curriculum construction are presented in tangible, concrete 
form. Planning the administration of curriculum revision and methods of in- 
stallation of new courses of study are discussed. This phase of the work should 
prove valuable to boards of education, superintendents, curriculum experts, and 
students of education in general, whether their interests are centered in the 
large city school organizations or in the small consolidated schools in village or 
country. 

The book is an interesting, readable, and teachable treatise. Throughout 
every chapter is reflected the personality of a dynamic, aggressive educational 
leader, who is thoroughly familiar with the most intimate details of school 
work and yet does not indulge in professional jargon or pedantic expressions to 


convey his point of view. 
RosBert A. Davis 
UNIVERSITY OF COLURADO 


The work of the dean—The work of the dean in the high school represents 
the modern spirit in secondary education. The obligations of the high school to 
the adolescent are social and moral as well as scholastic. The ineffectiveness of 
the home and the church in wide areas enhances the need for the co-ordination 
of the present activities of the school and for the development of new activities 


that induce the development of the whole personality of the pupils. The com- 
plicating problems produced by increasing enrolments necessitate a vigorous and 
intelligent socializing program. The existence of individual problems of guidance 
constitutes one of the important reasons for the appointment of a dean in the 
high school. 

The author of The Dean in the High School* attempts to define the work of 
the dean under seven main headings: “Educational Guidance for Students,” 
‘Guidance in Matters Pertaining to Health and Personal Hygiene,” ‘Guidance 
for Students with Special Problems,” ‘Relations with Parents,” “Training in 
Character and Citizenship through Student Government,” “Other Methods for 
Character Education,” and “Training in the Use of Leisure through Extra- 
Curricular Activities.” The author gives in detail measures that have proved 
successful in some schools; the content is therefore largely practical. The work 
of the deans in the Washington Irving High School, New York City, is particu- 
larly emphasized, since the author has spent several years there as administra- 
tive assistant and dean. The practices in this school are not offered as a model, 
however. 

In the matter of educational guidance, it is urged that the dean keep herself 
thoroughly informed of the growth and modifications in the curriculum, the use 


* Mary Hooker Johnson, The Dean in the High School: A Record of Experience and 
Experiment in Secondary Schools. New York: Professional & Technical Press, 1929. 
Pp. viii+366. $3.25. 
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of tests (mental and otherwise), homogeneous grouping, and the like, in order 
that she may assist in fitting the curriculum to the pupil, especially in the case 
of the pupil with excessive failures, since in a large high school the ordinary 
problems of scholarship are handled by home-room teachers or advisers. Prob- 
ably the dean’s most important relation to educational guidance in most high 
schools, except for the extreme individual cases, is in the shaping of certain ac- 
tivities of a general nature. The dean should co-operate with physicians, nurses, 
and the physical-training departments in carrying out the health program— 
physical, mental, and emotional—especially when the problems apply to in- 
dividual girls. 

The author effectively presents the opportunities of the dean in dealing with 
parents. Many parents are incapable of understanding modern educational 
methods and are frequently helpless when confronted with the problems of their 
children. The parent-teacher association or the mothers’ club affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for the dean to assist in interpreting the school to parents. The 
dean’s greatest service to the parent may be rendered in the individual con- 
ferences dealing with the child’s welfare. The author urges that an objective at- 
titude, fairness, firmness, frankness, and a real desire to help the child secure the 
most satisfying reactions from parents. 

The dean’s relation to extra-curriculum activities is suggested in chapters 
vii, viii, and ix. Particular emphasis is given to the possibilities of character 
development through pupil government, the assembly, proper use of moral 
codes, wisely directed clubs, and other activities that assist the pupil in making 
profitable use of leisure time. Practically all the material in these chapters, how- 
ever, would be just as suitable for a book dealing with extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities. The Appendix contains some valuable suggestions pertaining to record 
forms that may be used in the socialized program, which has been well devel- 
oped in the Washington Irving High School. The selected readings listed 
should prove helpful. 

The book is a valuable addition to the literature dealing with the work of the 
dean and a socialized program for the high school. It can be recommended for 
principals as well as deans and for all those interested in personnel work. 

W. W. HaccarpD 

Jotret HicH ScHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Jo.ret, ILLINOIS 


Program materials and activities for school clubs.—A collection of program 
materials and pupil activities for school clubs is presented in a recent book.* 
In this book school clubs are divided into sixteen groups: English, foreign lan- 
guage, arts and crafts, music, science and mathematics, nature-study, social 
science, commerce and business, industrial arts, rural projects, home-making, 
health, recreation, service, personal culture, and independent co-operating or- 


t Harry C. McKown, School Clubs: Their Organization, Administration, Super- 
vision, and Activities. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. xviii+498. 
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ganizations. Under each of the general types, subclassifications are made, for 
which pupil activities and references are given. 

The author lists five objectives of school clubs and presents twenty prin- 
ciples for organizing and maintaining such clubs. While one might get the im- 
pression from a study of these objectives and principles that carrying out the 
procedure suggested would minimize curricular activities in favor of extra- 
curriculum activities, the author sees no such conflict and insists that the club 
and the class should supplement each other. The author states that extra-cur- 
riculum activities should serve as “laboratories” or “socialized parts” of the 
school work. He prophesies that within a decade or two extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities ‘will be accepted and incorporated into the regular work of the class- 
room” (p. 479). 

Although the chief contribution of the author lies in the comprehensive lists 
of specific pupil activities in a wide range of school clubs, his rating scale for 
school clubs is significant because it points toward a method of evaluating extra- 
curriculum activities. Up to this time little study has been made in the direction 
of evaluating such activities. 

The material for the book was derived from a variety of sources: the author 
examined the literature on the subject of school clubs; he made an analysis of 
thousands of school publications; he digested studies and reports; and he con- 
ferred personally with teachers, sponsors, and administrators. The material pre- 
sented in the book was examined and criticized by specialists in the different 
fields of extra-curriculum activities. The study is comprehensive; the material is 
complete and well organized; and the editing is well done. Almost any topic 
within the scope of school clubs can be found. On account of the completeness 
of the study, any teacher, sponsor, or administrator interested in a club program 


will find the book full of suggestions. 
Tuomas M. DEAm 


Jotret Townsaip HicH ScHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Jotret, ILLINoIs 


Development of the American public-school system.—A new book: in the field 
of the history of American education reorganizes old materials and presents the 
latest available data with regard to current educational practices. It is adapted 
to the use of college classes as a textbook in the history of education. 

The book opens with a description of the present educational system of the 
United States, followed by a discussion of the principles which furnish a founda- 
tion for it, current practices in its organization and administration, and vital 
problems which confront its progress. After digressing somewhat to elaborate 
on the values to be obtained from a study of the history of education, the author 
proceeds with his narrative. Two major topics form the nuclei of his discussion 
of the Colonial and antebellum periods, namely, securing public support and 


* Edgar W. Knight, Education in the United States. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. 
Pp. xii+588. $2.60. 
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securing public control. Around the evolution of the principles of public sup- 
port and public control the author builds the history of American education 
prior to the Civil War. The later period of history is not centered about any 
one problem but deals with many of the major educational problems of the 
present time, such as the training of teachers, classroom methods, school text- 
books, the extension of educational opportunities, and the unit of administra- 
tion. 

The point of view is distinctly southern. Many interesting facts are re- 
ported relative to the development of education in the southern states which are 
not available in other histories of education. Frequent illustrations and com- 
parisons are drawn from the history of education in North Carolina. Likewise, 
the author’s interpretations reflect his point of view. For example, he attributes 
little importance to the “Old Deluder Law of 1647” as the basis for a public- 
school system and suggests the interesting possibility that the Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787 may have been a clever trick of ‘“‘adroit real-estate dealers” rather 
than the expression of awakened sentiment in favor of public education. In 
somewhat striking contrast is the following acknowledgment. 

The theory of education as a function of the government, which was slow to appear 
and develop in this country, probably received its strongest support in the reform 
program which Thomas Jefferson launched and in a measure achieved in Virginia dur- 
ing and immediately after the Revolutionary period [p. 148]. 


The book is organized in a semi-topical fashion rather than in strict chrono- 
logical order. The discussions are somewhat argumentative—intentionally so, 
as the author states in the Preface. A rather important place is given to the 
biography of educational leaders, but, although many biographical sketches are 
included, a few men of outstanding ability and achievements have been omitted. 

The general arrangement of the book is good. Each chapter is preceded by 
a brief outline and concluded with a summary paragraph. In addition, para- 
graph headings and questions for study and discussion are introduced as teach- 
ing helps. A selected, annotated bibliography follows each chapter. 

One of the outstanding weaknesses of the book is the almost total absence 
of footnote references. Quotations are included freely, but often no clue is 
given as to their origin. This statement is true not only with respect to quota- 
tions of only a few words but also with respect to those occupying considerable 
space. The author makes without reservation the statement that “the first 
successful attempt to establish a Latin grammar school in this country was 
made in Boston in 1635 from funds subscribed by forty-five contributors” 
(p. 113). The funds subscribed by forty-five contributors are not a matter of 
record until August 12, 1636, and the authenticity of this record has been seri- 
ously questioned. As to the establishment of a school of any kind in Boston in 
1635, there is little evidence, and that there was a Latin grammar school es- 
tablished in 1635 is but a conjecture. It is such an instance as the foregoing 
which calls attention to the need for the citation of source materials. 

The style of the book is clear and interesting. The book should prove 
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valuable as a textbook and reference book in college classes and should also 
claim the attention of general readers who are interested in educational prob- 


lems. 
Ivan A. BOOKER 


Vocational home economics.—The Smith-Hughes Act, which was passed in 
February, 1917, provided national aid for the promotion of vocational educa- 
tion. The act created an administrative federal board to grant the funds to 
the states on a “fifty-fifty” basis for use in trade and industry, agriculture, and 
home economics. Separate appropriations were made for teacher-training and 
for school and classroom work. Home economics teacher-training was placed 
on a par with the training of teachers for agriculture and trade and industry, 
but the status of home economics with regard to schools and classes was less 
fortunate. Funds for the conduct of classes in home economics were derived 
from the funds appropriated to trade and industry, but it was difficult for home 
economics instruction to conform to the requirements which were formulated 
for trade and industry. In spite of these difficulties—perhaps because of them— 
vocational home economics education has developed rapidly since the passage 
of the federal act. A recent book? traces the growth of such education through 
the last decade with special emphasis on the teacher-training aspect. 

The book is the result of an intensive study of the official reports filed in 
the office of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. The first chapters 
review conditions prior to 1917, describe the origin of legislation relating to 
vocational education, and explain the Smith-Hughes Act with regard to its 
provisions and early administration. Other chapters define the aims and ob- 
jectives of vocational home economics education and analyze the development 
of the work. No attempt is made to prove that federal support alone has been 
responsible for the growth of the vocational home economics movement, but 
the data indicate that it has exerted a great influence. Some of the benefits 
which the act has produced are leadership, financial support, state and national 
publications, minimal standards of qualifications for teachers, program-plan- 
ning, itinerant teacher-training, more worth-while meetings and conferences, 
and home economics education for employed girls and women. The main pur- 
pose of the investigation was to determine present and future problems. A 
statement of these problems and suggestions for their solution complete the 
study. The report should be especially useful to home economics administra- 
tors, educators, and teachers. It is a clear, concise treatment of the vocational 
home economics movement for anyone who wishes to become acquainted with 
the Smith-Hughes program. 

M. STEVENSON 


Gladys Alee Branegan, Home Economics Teacher Training under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, 1917-1927. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 350. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. viiit+-160. $1.75. 
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Astronomy for the amateur—A book' on astronomy by Charles E. Barns is 
divided into two parts. The first part is a catalogue of the various interesting 
objects to be seen in the sky by the amateur astronomer; the second part deals 
with the making of telescopes and other astronomical instruments. Since the 
first part of the book is a catalogue, it is rather forbidding to the average person. 
It includes, however, a number of interesting quotations from various astrono- 
mers and also information with regard to the objects to be seen in the heavens. 
For example, one finds the following interesting statements. 

The planets are the only places where we know that life can exist. The stars are too 
hot, even their atoms broken up by intense heat. Even if there were solid bodies in the 
nebulae, they would be so drenched with highly penetrating radiations as to make life 
in any form such as we could conceive it, impossible. Only in rare instances would 
special accidents produce bodies such as our earth, formed of a special cool ash which no 
longer produces radiation, where life is possible. From present observation it does not 
appear as though Nature had designed the universe primarily for life, the normal star 
and normal nebula having nothing to do with life except to make it possible. Life, then, 
would seem to be the end of a chain of by-products—the accident—and only the torren- 
tial deluges of life-destroying radiation the essential [p. 41]. 

But the “white dwarf’? companion to Sirius presents the supreme celestial paradox. 
Only thrice Earth’s diameter, its mass exceeds it 250,000 times; density 4,000 times lead; 
50,000 times water; and surface gravity, 35,000 Earth’s. A man on this eighth-magni- 
tude star would weigh over 2,600 tons! Sirius and its companion “present facts which,” 
as Campbell says, “‘we are at present powerless to explain” [p. 63]. 


These are but samples of many interesting bits of information. There are a 
number of charts which help the amateur astronomer to locate the objects that 
are listed and to some extent described in the text. 

The second part gives directions for the construction of telescopes, including 
methods of grinding lenses and mirrors. The directions are apparently clear, and 
the person who is desirous of becoming an amateur astronomer with little outlay 
for a telescope will find it quite possible to construct one for himself. 

The book is unique in that the author himself set up the type for the 
printing of the book. E. R. Downinc 


The use of the slide rule-——In the computations in various fields of learning 
and business, rapidity as well as accuracy is to be desired. Calculating machines 
and devices of a similar nature are now extensively used in the solution of prob- 
lems in science, commerce, and education. The technique of using these instru- 
ments efficiently is worthy of consideration. A recent book? presents simple and 
comprehensive instruction on the uses of the slide rule and on the methods of 
calculating with it. 

* Charles Edward Barns, roor Celestial Wonders as Observed with Home-built 
Instruments. Morgan Hill, California: Pacific Science Press, 1929 (revised). Pp. 294. 
$2.50. 

2 Ernst R. Breslich and Charles A. Stone, The Slide Rule. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. viii+36. $0.50. 
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The book is informational and instructional rather than theoretical. It be- 
gins with a treatment of the elementary principles in the construction of the 
slide rule and detailed instruction on how to read the scales. Clear explanations 
follow of the use and application of the slide rule in multiplication, division, cal- 
culation of proportion, computation of powers and roots, and other operations. 
For the more advanced types of problems, the use of the slide rule in connection 
with the trigonometric functions is demonstrated. The concluding pages de- 
scribe briefly several slide rules especially designed to simplify computations pe- 
culiar to certain lines of work. Numerous figures are used throughout the book 
to clarify the explanations. A pleasing feature of the book consists in the fre- 
quent lists of practical problems which can be solved through the use of the slide 
rule. 

For those interested in learning or teaching the use of a time-saving device 
in calculation, the book will be valuable. In the classroom the slide rule serves 
not only as an aid in solving problems but also as a convenient checking instru- 
ment. There is a need for a complete and simple description of the method of 
using the slide rule. This book meets that need adequately. 

J. R. McDonaLp 


J. STERLING Morton HicH ScHOooL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Cicero, ILLINOIS 


New content for second-year Latin.—A revision' of a well-known and widely 
used textbook for second-year Latin in secondary schools has been published. 
The book is composed of five parts; there were four in the first edition. Addi- 
tional reading material is included. New illustrations have been added, and the 
type is larger. The book is a result of a demand for an easier approach to Caesar 
and a postponement of the reading of this author until the fourth semester of 
the language. The book contains a full year of work covering both reading and 
syntax. The following statement is made in the Preface. 

There is enough simple connected reading in Parts I-IV (equivalent to more than 
three books of Caesar) to keep a class occupied until the middle of the fourth semester. 
On the other hand, there are enough selections from Caesar in Part V (the equivalent of 
nearly four books) to begin their use in the middle of the third semester [p. vi]. 


The continued story about the Roman students in Part II of the first edi- 
tion has been increased from ten to fifteen chapters. This is an attractive tale 
revealing much about Roman and Greek life. Minor revisions appear in the 
reading material of Part III. The story of the Argonauts forms Part IV and is 
new to this edition. In Part V, which presents “The Gallic War,” the number of 
chapters has been increased. The revisions in vocabulary drill in Part II place 
greater emphasis on the word list of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
There is also a more detailed explanation of the forms and uses of the subjunc- 
tive. Exercises for written translation into Latin and an opportunity for word 
study are also features of this section. 

« B. L. Ullman and Norman E. Henry, Second Latin Book. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1929 (revised). Pp. xviii+-546+ 92. $1.68. 
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The authors have followed the recommendations of the report of the Clas- 
sical Investigation by choosing an abundance of reading material of easy and 
interesting character to bridge the wide gap between first-year work and the 
reading of Caesar’s Gallic War. They include only the essentials of grammar but 
insist on complete mastery at each step. Their aim has been to make Latin at- 
tractive by means of a wide range of subject matter. The stories of Roman his- 
tory are valuable for their contribution to the pupil’s knowledge of life in an- 
cient times. The book has already proved its appeal to pupils beginning their 
second year of Latin. The revised edition, which is more attractive than the 
first, should meet with a hearty reception. 

MAJoRIE Fay 


A treatise on adolescence.—As a result of extended scientific study in recent 
years, numerous significant contributions have been made to the psychology of 
adolescence. These contributions are scattered through a variety of publica- 
tions. The author of The Psychology of Adolescence has attempted to assemble 
and organize in textbook form the results of the many investigations in this 
field. 

The author’s conception of the function of a treatise of this type is revealed 
in the following quotation. “The Psychology of Adolescence has the task of de- 
scribing adolescent nature, growth, and development so as to facilitate both re- 
liable prediction and suitable guidance and control of behavior during the 
teens” (p. ix). The general nature of the treatment is described by the author 
as follows: ““Many of the problems have been or are controversial. Accord- 
ingly, we have endeavored to present the evidence on them impartially and at 
some length so that the reader may have a sound basis for his conclusions”’ 
(pp. ix—x). 

The treatment covers a variety of topics. Several chapters are devoted to 
the physical, mental, and emotional development of the adolescent; one chapter 
discusses learning and forgetting; one chapter summarizes the investigations re- 
lating to the interests of the adolescent; one chapter is devoted to the moral and 
religious development during adolescence; four chapters are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the development of the personality of the adolescent. The last three 
chapters bear the titles “The Hygiene of Adolescence,” “The Prediction of 
Adolescent Behavior,’ and “The Guidance and Control of Adolescent Be- 
havior.” 

Each chapter includes a list of problems for discussion and a list of selected 
references. ‘Many of the problems for discussion are those raised by students in 
the author’s classes and by parents and teachers” (p. x). The lists of selected ref- 
erences are in many cases very extensive. A glossary of technical terms and ab- 
breviations is included at the end of the book. 

Many readers will think that the author should have gone much farther 


t Fowler D. Brooks, The Psychology of Adolescence. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1929. Pp. xxiv+652. $3.00. 
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than he has in emphasizing the importance of the adolescent’s conscious control 
of his own behavior. For example, in discussing the applications of the principles 
of the psychology of adolescence to discipline in the high school, the author 
points out that the adolescent “usually is more responsive to appeals for group 
purposes and is more willing to respond whole-heartedly to the suggestions of 
those whom he respects and admires and who, in his estimation, understand him. 
These traits are evidence that the youth is on the road to maturity; the use of 
them in controlling him will facilitate his progress’”’ (pp. 603-4). The progress of 
the youth will be greater if he is taught to discriminate between desirable and 
undesirable group purposes and to have a reasonable basis for his respect and 
admiration of other individuals. The highest type of behavior is not that which 
is guided by group appeals merely because they are group appeals but that which 
responds to group appeals because they are reasonable. 

The author is to be commended for assembling a vast amount of data and 
presenting it in such a way as to assist the reader in developing an adequate basis 
for his conclusions. In the field which it covers the book is a valuable contribu- 
tion. 


R. H. OJEMANN 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


English composition —A new textbook! in the field of high-school English 
composition crystallizes in practical and applicable form the most recent edu- 
cational theories. It embodies the unit-study plan of teaching to the mastery 


level; it is adaptable and flexible; it offers, in addition to abundant drill on min- 
imal essentials for backward pupils, a program of creative writing for pupils who 
have mastered the units presented. Attractive projects, which form an organic 
part of the teaching plan, are presented as stimuli toward mastery. 

The fundamental purpose of English in Action is to stimulate, entice, and 
help high-school pupils to live as vigorously, animatedly, vividly, and effectively 
in writing and in speech as they do on the athletic field or in the gymnasium. 
Book One is planned for the first two years of a four-year high school, or their 
equivalent. Book Two is intended for the last two years of the senior high school. 

The material in Book One is divided into twenty units, such as ‘‘Convers- 
ing,” “Narrating,” “Writing Friendly Letters,” ‘Explaining,’ ‘Business 
Letter,” “Describing,” ‘Writing Verse,” “Enunciating and Pronouncing,” 
“Spelling,” ‘Sentence Sense,” and “Building Paragraphs.” The “usual proce- 
dure in explaining a grammatical point . . . . is to ask a question about three or 
four sentences, to help the pupil to answer the question, to derive a simple rule, 
definition, or generalization, to add a model to show the pupil just how to go to 
work, and then to give him an abundance of practice” (p. iii). With the basic 
idea that half-knowledge is of little value, the author provides material for a 
maximum of practice in connection with each unit and offers many varied 100 
per cent, or mastery, tests, which instructors may use in teaching the material 

tJ. C. Tressler, English in Action: Book One, pp. xii+468, $1.60; Book Two, pp. 
xvi+590, $1.76. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1929. 
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of a given unit to the mastery level. Of special merit in Book One are the chap- 
ters on conversation and letter-writing, while the units on writing verse, describ- 
ing, and narrating are of special importance to the teacher who wishes to stimu- 
late creative writing among pupils. 

Book Two consists of two parts: “Exercises in Speaking and Writing” and 
“‘The Sentence and the Word.”’ In the first part there is a chapter on the short 
story, which covers such phases as raw materials, plot, character, theme, setting, 
local color and atmosphere, dialogue, compression and movement, and plausi- 
bility. A chapter on verse discusses rhythm and meter, what to write about, 
rhyme, stanzas, diction, pictures and comparisons, and free verse. Other chap- 
ters are entitled ‘“‘Description,” ‘Narration,’ “Argument and Debating,” 
“‘Précis, Reports, and Examinations,” ‘“Extemporaneous Speaking,” “How To 
Prepare a Manuscript,” “Publication,” and “The Letter.’”’ The second part of 
Book Two contains chapters entitled “The Parts of the Sentence,” ““The Cor- 
rect and Effective Sentence,” “Punctuation and Capitalization,” “The Right 
Word,” “Enunciation and Pronunciation,” “Spelling,” and ‘‘Figures of Speech.” 
The Appendix presents material on the voice (voice production, vocal freedom, 
resonance, and tone projection) as well as material on parliamentary practice. 
The plan of procedure in Book Two is similar to that in Book One. The abun- 
dance of practice material provides an opportunity for selection by the teacher 
according to the needs and abilities of the pupils. The book contains material 
for thorough drill on fundamentals in speech and writing for pupils who are 
backward as well as an excellent program of creative writing for pupils who 
have mastered the minimal essentials and who have been stimulated to do orig- 
inal work in the short story, informal essay, feature story, editorial, article 
for the school magazine or class paper, and verse. In addition, vital and interest- 
ing projects for both types of pupils are offered. Both books contain pertinent 
and interesting illustrations and a handy code for checking and indicating errors 
in pupils’ papers. 

Without hesitation or qualification, English in Action may be recommended 
to every progressive teacher of English composition. 

ROBERT SHILEY 
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